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I have  the  honour  to  be, 


Sir, 


Your  most  obedient  servant, 


The  Honourable 

Arthur  Sturgis  Hardy,  Q.C.,  M.P.P., 
Secretary  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

Toronto. 


W.  T.  O’REILLY, 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 


education  OF  THE  BLIND. 


eleventh 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

OP  THE 


M**Ptt«*  of  Irisotts  iiuit  f»Mi(  Umtka 


FOR  THE 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1882. 

To  the  Honourable  John  Beverley  Robinson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 

Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour: — 

I beg  to  submit  herewith  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  upon  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  being  for 
the  official  year  ending  30th  September,  1882. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Honour’s  most  obedient  servant. 


W.  T.  O’REILLY, 
Inspector, 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 

BRANTFORD. 


As  the  sessions  of  this  institution  close  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  June,  and 
do  not  re-open  until  the  second  Wednesday  in  September,  the  statistics,  Ac.,  ap- 
pearing in  the  present  report  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  those  for  the  session 
which  ends  about  three  months  before  the  close  of  the  official  year. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1881,  there  were  143  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
institution — 81  males  and  62  females  ; and  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  present 
year  the  number  was  134,  of  whom  76  were  males  and  58  females.  The  average 
attendance  at  the  session  ending  in  June  last  was  149,  of  whom  85  were  males 
and  64  females.  Owing  to  several  causes  the  attendance  for  the  past  year  has 
been  considerably  lower  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  more  rigid  exclusion 
of  pupils  over  21  years  of  age,  for  whose  reception  the  institution  is  not  well  ad- 
apted, has  been  one  cause,  only  four  adult  pupils  having  been  admitted  during 
the  past  and  present  sessions.  Another  cause  of  this  falling  off  has  been  the  fact 
that  a considerable  number  of  pupils  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  institution 
in  its  earliest  years  had  completed  their  course  and  gone  out  into  the  world  to 
seek  a livelihood. 

Twenty-four  pupils,  exclusive  of  re-admissions,  have  been  admitted  during 
the  past  year,  of  whom  16  were  males  and  8 females.  Three  new  pupils  were 
seeking  admission  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  five  in  attendance  had  been 
temporarily  detained  at  home,  but  were  expected  to  arrive  shortly.  The  number 
who  left  during,  or  at  the  close  of,  last  session  was  28,  while  six  may  either  re- 
turn or  be  detained  at  home  until  next  session.  The  number  who  actually 
returned  was  121. 

The  position  in  the  literary  staff  which  was  vacated  by  Miss  Ross,  in  Decem- 
ber last  has  since  been  filled  very  satisfactorily  by  Miss  M.  A.  Walsh.  Among 
other  changes  in  the  staff  have  been  the  appointment  of  Miss  McNish  as  instruc- 
tor in  elementary  music,  and  the  engagement  of  Prof.  Baker,  of  Galt,  as  instruc- 
tor of  a violin  class,  at  present  numbering  four  pupils. 

; The  only  punishments  thus  far  used  in  the  institution  have  been  temporary 
seclusion,  or  low  diet,  or  the  temporary  suspension  of  some  privilege — and  even 
these  measures  have  been  but  sparingly  resorted  to. 

Though  there  is  no  suitable  gymnasium  in  the  institution,  over  40  pupils 
take  lessons  in  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercises  from  Mr.  Shannon,  and  twice  a 
week  the  whole  of  the  pupils  in  the  willow-shop  are  put  through  the  same  exer- 
cises by  Mr.  Truss,  their  instructor.  The  results  in  the  physical  improvement  of 
the  pupils  are  very  manifest. 

There  are  77  pupils  taking  lessons  in  instrumental  music.  The  Vocal  class 
has  an  aggregate  membership  of  50,  of  whom  18  are  in  the  first  or  senior  division 
The  Tuning  class  has  averaged  eight  pupils  during  the  session.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  demand  for  tuners  from  the  institution  is  increasing  The  Violin 
class  numbers  four.  In  it  special  talent  and  some  previous  knowledge  of  the 
instrument  are  essential  to  admission. 


5 In  the  industrial  departments,  though  educational  and  not  pecuniary  results 
are  the  objects  aimed  at,  the  amounts  realized  from  the  sale  of  work  have  been 
considerable  The  aggregate  of  the  sales  of  willow-work  made  during  the  vaca- 

Tnn.TftH3  ll«;9  S °i  iTo-omad0  by  the  l,uP‘is  d"ing  the  session  ending 

f . f 1SS,p’,  a,noun“d  to  SOaO  and  the  balance  remaining  unsold  was  SI 00  ■ 
tota,  $l,0o0.  The  pupils  who  graduated  from  the  workshop  last  session  have 
given  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  their  industrial  training. 
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The  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  knitting-room  is  31,  of 
whom  several  have  attained  considerable  proficiency.  The  number  of  pairs  of 
knitted  goods  turned  out  at  the  close  of  last  session  was  2,800.  There  are  41 
pupils  in  the  sewing-room.  Bead-work  is  also  largely  engaged  in,  but  more  for 
the  improvement  of  the  touch  than  for  immediate  practical  purposes. 

These  and  other  matters  will  be  found  referred  to  in  detail  in  the  reports  of 
the  Literary  and  Musical  Examiners,  the  Principal,  and  the  Medical  Officer. 

Inspections. 


I visited  this  institution  twice  during  the  year,  first  on  the  18th  of  May, 
when  I spent  three  days,  and  again  on  the  16th  August,  when  I remained  two 
days.  During  these  visits  I saw  every  part  of  the  establishment,  and  save  for 
some  unavoidable  disturbance,  consequent  upon  the  extensive  works  going  on  in 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  building,  the  whole  was  in  excellent  order. 

During  the  May  inspection  the  classes  were  all  in  full  operation  and  this 
being  my  first  visit  to  the  institution,  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  various 
class-rooms,  observing  the  methods  employed  in  imparting  instruction  to  the 
blind.  I was  much  struck  by  the  harmony  and  lack  of  friction  which  character- 
ized every  part  of  the  machinery  employed,  and  its  adaptability  to  the  various 
grades  and  kinds  of  instruction  required.  The  teachers  and.  their  pupils  all  seemed 
animated  by  the  same  spirited  determination  to  make  rapid  and  substantial 
progress  in  their  studies. 

I visited  the  dormitories,  kitchen,  dining-room,  stores,  &c„  and  found  them 
clean,  neat,  and  in  every  respect  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Following  the  plan  heretofore  adopted  of  securing  the  services  of  gentlemen 
-of  the  highest3  professional  attainments  to  conduct  the  literary  and  musical  ex- 
aminations of. the  pupils,  I requested  Dr.  Kelly,  Public  School  Inspector  of  the 
County  of  Brant,  and  Wm.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Brantford  Cen- 
tral School,  to  take  charge  of  the  literary  examinations,  and  Mr.  Edward  Fisher, 
of  Toronto,  to  examine  the  pupils  in  music.  The  report  of  the  Literary  Examiners 
is  as  follows  : — 


Sir, According  to  instructions,  the  undersigned  have  examined  the  classes  in  the 

literary  subjects  in  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  have  the  honour  to  submit  the 
following  report  in  relation  thereto.  We  commenced  the  examination  at  9 oc  oek  a.m., 
May  22nd,  and  continued  it  during  the  23rd  and  25th,  and  examined  the  class  known  as 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Class  on  the  5th  of  J une.  This  last  class  embraces  pupils  of  defective 
understanding,  and  who,  by  reason  of  physical  disability  (such  as  deafness),  require  sepa- 
rate attention,  and  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Shannon.  After  the  first  day  we  began  our 
work  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  each  morning,  and  closed  at  four  o clock  p.m. . 
day  was  devoted  to  the  observation  of  the  methods  of  teaching  pursued  by  the  various 
instructors.  All  the  classes  were  visited,  and  we  considered  both  the 
manner  of  instruction,  as  a whole,  was  satisfactory  and  we  cone.  , until  we 

the  work  was  excellent'  but  we  shall  reserve  our  detailed  remarks  thereon  until  we 
coL  to  s^ak  M the  ffidividual  classes.  We  have  much  pleasure^ ££?***? 
improvement  made  since  our  last  examination  is  o vious  an  better  arrantred  limit 

is,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree,  due  to  the  improved  classification J.nd better 
tables  ; but’ much  of  it?  we  feel  is  owing  to  the  generally 

the  vigilant  superintendence,  and  the  care  and  c 1 Jo  honour  to  submit  in  our  report 

also,  t°o  note  here  that  the  recommendations  we  h^“n  ""sties  and  calis- 
of  1881  have  been,  as  far  as  practicable,  adopted  Object ^esson  gy  ^ ^ 

thenics  constitute  the  new  features  m e » physical  improvement  of  the  pupils, 
believe,  done  much  for  the  moral,  mental,  P J , 

Indeed,  the  tone  of  the  institute  is  greatly  changed  for  the  better. 
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The  classes  are  ranked  A,  B,  C and  D,  according  to  proficiency,  Class  A being  the 
highest.  It  will  probably  be  most  convenient  to  take  the  classes  of  the  several  teachers- 
separately,  with  the  results  and  comments  thereon. 


I. — Mr.  Wickens’  Classes. 

(1)  Beading. — Class  A.  This  class  did  very  well.  Most  of  the  pupils  read  with 
taste  and  accuracy,  enunciate  clearly,  and  are  as  fluent  as  could  be  expected  in  the  case 
of  the  non-seeing.  They  also  understand  what  they  read. 

(2)  Arithmetic. — This  class  (B)  did  good  work,  solving  practical  problems  with  much 
readiness  and  accuracy. 

(3)  Geography. — This  class  (A)  did  remarkably  well.  The  pupils  have  a good 
knowledge  of  the  configuration  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Most  of  them  can  point  out  on 
their  raised  maps  the  countries,  principal  cities,  chief  rivers,  mountain  ranges,  etc.,  with 
great  promptness  and  accuracy.  They  have  also  a correct  knowledge  of  the  productions, 
climate,  and  races  of  the  different  countries,  and  a very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  th& 
political  geography  of  the  leading  nations. 

(4)  Grammar. — This  class  (B)  evinced  a fair  acquaintance  with  the  uses  of  words, 
the  formation  of  sentences,  and  the  correction  of  ungrammatical  expressions.  Their 
parsing,  also,  is  creditable. 

(5)  Writing. — This  class  (A)  did  very  well.  A few  of  the  pupils,  indeed,  wrote 
exceedingly  well  for  the  blind.  They  have  also  correct  ideas  of  writing  and  addressing 
letters.  We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  writing  is  more  legible  than  that  of  last  year. 

(6)  Object  Lessons. — This  class  was  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  human, 
body,  its  bones,  muscles,  the  circulatory  system,  and  digestion,  in  all  of  which  there  were 
abundant  evidences  of  careful,  patient,  and  successful  teaching.  This  class  has  also  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  different  classes  and  orders  of  animals,  of  their  habits,  habitat, 
etc.  In  this  class  the  want  of  suitable  objects  is  much  felt. 


II. — Miss  Montgomery's  Classes. 

(1)  English  Literature. — This  class  contains  twenty-two  pupils.  The  subject  is 
evidently  a favourite  one,  and  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  inspiring  her  class  with  her 
own  enthusiasm.  Two  full  hours  and  more  on  different  days  were  spent  in  the  examina- 
tion. The  answering  was,  as  a rule,  admirable.  The  early  periods  were  hastily  glanced 
at.  Passing  briefly  over  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries,  the  Elizabethan  writers  were 
taken  up  more  in  detail.  The  pupils  had  been  drilled  in  the  play  of  Macbeth,  and  could 
quote  long  passages  from  memory.  Some  were  able  to  recite  whole  lyrics  from  Ben 
Jonson.  In  the  same  way  other  members  of  the  class  evinced  their  knowledge  of  the 
writings  of  Bacon,  and  Spenser,  of  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Butler.  Of  the  writers  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  had  a competent  knowledge,  having  memorized 
choice  portions  of  the  writings  of  Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  Thomson,  Grey,  Collins,  Gold- 
snuth,  Johnson  and  Burke.  The  next  year  might  be  profitably  devoted  to  the  writers  of 
the  first  halt  of  the  present  century. 

(2)  Geography.— In  this  subject  the  class  (B)  did  very  well.  One  pupil  obtained 
the  maximum,  and  the  others  are  marked  well  up. 

rapidity  Writing-—The  class  <B)  haaded  in  excellent  specimens,  and  write  with  fair 

(4)  History.—' The  class  (A)  was  examined  at  considerable  length  in  English  History, 

and  evinced  an  extensive  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject  S 

(5)  Chemistry.  —This  is  well  taught.  Experiments  are,  of  course  out  of  the  Ques- 
tion , and,  as  chemistry  is  an  experimental  science,  no  great  progress  is’possible  Still  it 
rs  h0W  mUCh  aC0Urate  kll0Wledge  the  PaPila  fcave  ac^::8d  ofTe  etments^f 

(6)  Arithmetic.  Class  C This  class  contains  twenty-five  pupils  The  work  is  all 

Tver,  unequal  ““P  P ‘S  V6ry  Their  “d attainments  are,  how- 
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(/)  <?i antmar.  -Class  A.  In  this  subject  nearly  all  did  excellent  work,  analyzing 
compound  and  complex  sentences  as  readily  as  a good  Fifth  class  in  a Public  School 
and  parse  readily  and  accurately.  The  couplet,  “ A man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear’ 
and  passing  rich  at  forty  pounds  a year,”  was  easily  disposed  of.  « Passing  ” “ rich  ” and 
“year”  gave  them  no  trouble.  ’ 


III. — Miss  Walsh’s  Classes. 

(1)  Reading.— Class  0.  Several  of  the  pupils  read  well.  Their  expression  is  good 
and  tone  pleasant.  In  the  junior  section  of  tile  class  are  some  who  in  a short  time  have 
made  very  rapid  progress.  Hardly  so  good  in  spelling  and  definitions  but  still  fair. 

(2)  Arithmetic.  Class  A.  Thirteen  pupils  in  class.  Problems  were  given  in 
interest,  percentage,  carpeting  rooms,  measuring  and  finding  the  price  of  cordwood, 
bills  of  parcels,  etc.,  and  several  analytical  problems,  in  all  seventeen  problems.  The 
results  were  very  good  indeed,  one  pupil  solving  all  correctly,  and  several  others 
obtaining  a very  fair  percentage. 

(3)  Grammar. — Class  D.  This  is  a large  class  with  many  young  children  in  it. 
Pupils  know  definitions  of  parts  of  speech  and  inflections  very  fairly,  can  parse  easy 
words  and  analyze  a little. 

(4)  Geography. — Class  C.  The  pupils  of  this  class  know  the  definitions  very  well 
and  the  map  of  Canada.  They  use  the  dissected  map. 

(5)  Writing. — Class  D.  About  half  the  class  write  well  and  with  facility. 

(6)  Object  Lessons. — Class  B.  The  pupils  did  fairly.  The  class  is,  however,  too 
large  for  one  teacher.  As  only  one  can  have  the  object  at  the  time,  and  as  the  objects 
are  few  in  number,  it  must  take  a long  while  to  get  round  the  class,  and  unless  the  rest 
know  the  object  beforehand,  they  can  be  learning  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 


IV. — Miss  Edgar's  Classes.' 

(1)  Reading. — Class  B was  examined  in  reading  embossed  print,  in  spelling,  and 
"the  meaning  of  the  words  found  in  the  reading  lessons.  This  class  is  composed  of  two 
sections.  The  upper  section  read  well  and  spell  fairly.  The  reading  of  the  lowor  section 
was  good,  but  not  uniformly  so,  the  spelling  and  definitions  fair. 

(2)  Arithmetic. — Class  D was  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  their 
understanding  and  practical  application  of  the  “ tables.”  Here  a decided  improvement 
was  noticeable.  Problems  in  mental  arithmetic  were  rapidly  and,  in  the  main,  correctly 
solved,  and  a few  test  questions  involving,  for  young  pupils,  considerable  thought,  were 
very  satisfactorily  answered. 

(3)  Grammar.— Class  C.  Here  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably. 
They  have  acquired  a correct  knowledge  of  the  definitions  and  understand  inflections  of 
the  parts  of  speech,  giving  examples  very  readily.  The  answering  was  prompt  as  a rule, 
and  was  couched  in  correct  language.  This  class  is  also  able  to  parse  simple  sentences 

with  fair  facility.  , , ,,  „ 

(4)  Geography. — Class  D did  admirably  in  this  subject,  almost  all  the  questions  upon 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  being  answered  with  wonderful  promptitude  and  accuracy.  The 
class  has  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  several  Provinces  the 
situation  of  cities  and  principal  towns,  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  the  ? d^  crPdit  to  anv 
termini,  and  towns  upon  the  different  railways  in  Ontario,  such  as  would  do  credit  to  any 

^(5)  rS^Class  C.  The  pupils  form  the  capitals  and  small  letters  with  great 
care,  and  have  begun  to  join  the  letters  into  small  words  and  easy  sentences.  The  writing 

is  more  legible  than  that  done  by  the  same  class  a year  ago.  Pn,  Historv 

/c\  Tf  » fiinoo  o Thiq  rlass  was  examined  generally  on  Uanaaian  msuory, 

(6)  History.— Class  B discoveries  • the  principal  men  with  short  sketches  of 

In  British  History  the  examination  embraced  the  principal  even  p 
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14th  century.  So  correct  and  apt  were  the  pupils  in  their  answers,  that  we  can  not  speak 
in  too  high  terms  of  this  class. 

V. — Mr.  Shannon’s  Classes. 

(1)  Calisthenics.- This  was  a large  class  of  seventy.  The  exercises  were  chiefly 
with  dumb  bells  with  organ  accompaniment.  The  time  was  excellent,  and  the  exercises 
wore  admirably  done.  The  effect  of  the  instruction  was  evident  in  the  more  erect  pos- 

ture  and  freer  movements  of  the  trained  pupils.  . , ... 

(2)  Useful  Knowledge  Class. — This  class  was  examined  in  various  subjects,  and  did 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  the  case  of  pupils  of  defective  understanding  or  otherwise 
personally  incapacitated  for  learning  with  ordinary  facility. 

Recommendations. 


(1)  We  respectfully  recommend  that  Miss  Walsh’s  classes  in  Object  Lessons  and 

Grammar  be  divided  into  two  classes  each,  or  if  that  is  not  practicable  or  convenient, 
then  to  promote  to  a higher  class  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  these  classes,  dhey  are 
at  present  too  large.  . 

(2)  We  also  consider  the  supply  of  objects  insufficient,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
supplemented. 

(3)  We  also  recommend  that  a larger  room  be  provided  for  a gymnasium. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Principal  for  much  attention  and  courtesy  during  the  whole 
examination. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


M.  J Kelly, 
William  Wilkinson, 


} 


Examiners. 


B. — Examination  op  the  Literary  Classes  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


Karnes  of  pupils  alphabetically  arranged  without  reference  to  teachers,  showing  (1) 
the  studies  pursued  by  each  pupil,  (2)  the  marks  obtained  in  each  subject,  (4)  the  total 
marks  and  percentage  of  each. 


NAME  OF  PUPIL. 

a> 

to 

No.  of  Sessions. 

Arithmetic. 

| Grammar. 

Geography. 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Literature. 

History. 

Spelling. 

Object  Lessons.  J 
(Natural  Ilistr’y) 

Chemistry. 

Maxi’m . 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

Malks. 

Anderson,  .Tames 

15 

7 

30 

97 

Armstrong,  Charles 

13 

4 

50 

70 

60 

64 

70 

Ainslie,  .lames  D 

21 

4 



31  i 7 

72 

86 

Bruce,  William 

10 

4 

25 

48 

94 

70 

"35 

.... 

Brown,  James 

25 

o 

50 

86 

70 

Bezo,  Albert 

14 

3 30 

32 

100 

Cahahan,  Pat 

26 

95 

80 

50 

60 

Campbell,  William 

19 

2 

50 

16 

75 

’ 

8.) 

25 

Drummond,  Thos 

14 

50 

43 

84 

49 

88 

“0 

Doig,  George 

15 

2 

25 

30 

Elliott,  Fred 

22 

10 

50 

Fry,  John 

14 

4 

abs. 

.67 

84 

75 

.... 

40 

60 

326  | G5 
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B.— Examination  of  the  Literary  Casses -Continued. 

Names  of  pupils  alphabetically  arranged  without  rofn 
the  studies  pursued  by  each  pupil  (*>)  the°  i . 'rence  to  teachers,  showing  (4) 

«.*,  »d  l^JcTlr  w “,rt*  °b“m"1 » ■“««.  w fcti; 


NAME  OF  PUPIL. 


Male. 


Hurtuboise,  Alpho 
Herman,  Edward. . 
Herman,  Royal... 
Jacques,  Willie  . . 
Johnston,  Thomas  . 

Johnson,  Fred 

Kennard,  James 

Konkle,  John 

Kelly,  William  .... 

Kaiser,  Albert 

Leppard,  Askelon. . . 
Leppard,  Sandford . . 

Lacomb,  Jasper 

Lloyd,  Carl 

Lloyd,  Charles 

Mallory,  Alva 

McKim,  Wm 

McQuinn,  James. . . . 

Matson,  Hans 

Munro,  Wm  

Mcllmoyle,  Geo 

Mitchell,  Wm 

McGrath,  John 

Murray,  John  A 

Moreland,  Alfred... 

North,  Milton 

Nagura,  John 

Nagura,  Fred.  

Nagura,  Martin 

Norris,  George 

Nelles,  Edward 

Pennock,  John 

Prittie,  Francis 

Parkes,  Thomas 

Robinson,  Wm 

Richards,  Phil 

Richards,  Wm 

Rose,  Charles 

Stewart,  Robert 

Simpson,  Samuel 

Shaughnessy,  John. . 

Soanes,  Fred 

Shepherd,  Geo 

Scott,  Robt 

Stanford,  Harry 

Wilson,  John 

Wark,  Samuel 

Wallace,  Charles. 

Wells,  Willie 

Wigle,  Svlvanus.... 

Young,  Charles 

Cronk,  Freeman  .... 


Maxi’m. 


181 

12 

10 

25 

11 

13 

18 

18i 

18 

10 

23 
21 
20 

8 

«i 

27 

17l 

19 

19 
21 

13 
1 1 

14 
8 

10 

20 

24 
17 
13 
12 
17 


13 
15i 
17 
23 

23 
19 
21 

17 

18 

13 
8 

14 
19 
18 
14 

9 
9 

20 1 

24  . 
21 1 10 


1 

| 

1 m 

1 c 

?l 

.2 

tJ 

JZ 

to 

c 

3 a 

H 

a 

§• 

3 

to 

A- 

'I 

a 

2 

a 

1 

O 

1 

n 

£ 

cj 

t-4 

<D 

_o 

s 

'ol 

Oi 

Ig. 

fa 

a 

o 

i o 

100 

. 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

JlOO 

1 75 

1 85 

64 

100 

60 

75 

... 

i 

'1 

' 58 

10C 

7( 

80 

2; 

2i 

7C 

25 

1 GO 

3L 

75 

! 55 

65 

| 

>1-.. 

7 ..  . 
40 

.... 

64 

50 

70 

75 

80 

53 

35 

' 2C 

75 
0 25 

16 

75 

65 

65 

100 

45 

65 

78 

93 

I00i .... 

83 

9b 

.... 

. . . . 

25 

64 

50 

80 

25 

95 

40 

60 

90|  86 

80 

1001  80 

~80 

' 751..  . 

50 

71 

n 

45 

96 

48 

96 

70 

30 

40 

20 

85 

37 

16 

74 

80  ... . 

.... 

abs. 

60 

50 

G3 

85 

85 

70 

70 

; 

60 

j 40 

75 

40 

| abs 

... 

48 

32 

32 

70 

90 

00 

25 

25 

60 

0 

73 

90 

70 

30 

32 

91 

70 

601 

30 

40 

25 

861 

48 

73 

60 

75 

31 

70 

65 

751 

40 

57 

70 

80 

80 

70 

80 

40 

50 

53 

1 76 
51 

32 

100 

55 

65 

75 

90 

85 

96 

' 

■ 

70 

75 

48 

50 

92 

64 

80 

71 

60 

40 

50 1 

G6 

62 

60 

60 

251 

36 

70 

75 

20 

0i 

83 

80 

55 

63 

85 

60 

80 

64 

50 

75 

60 

80 

50 

57 

83 

50 

96 

64 

50 

34 1 

16 

60 

50 

0 

25 

751 

48 

50 

90 

80] 

97 

80 

ol 

81 

42 1 

75 

63. 

54 

60 

Ol 

60 

42 1 

80 

sol 

951 

95 

1001 

90 

97 

90 

• ••1 

80 

30 1 

301 

50 

50 

50 

16| 

36, 

0 

ol 

75 

30 

96 

54 1 

98 1 

87 

60 

98  j 

25 

45 

57 

55 

40 

501 

60 

96 

75 

•••I 

100 

82 

...1 

58 

...1 

0 

432 

418 

312 

2GS 

314 

396 

235 

450 

65 

379  I 
576 

78 

321 

380 
227  , 

85  I 
383  | 
60  , 
155 
48 
309 
318 
323 

322 
316 
477 

40 
103 
328 
397 
243 
407 
298 
226 
366 
60 
80 
64 
265 
400 
50 
185 
440 
44  r, 
232 
629 
176 
237 
422 
307 
353 
58 


72 

69 

52 

53 
52 
79 

59 
90 
65 

54 
82 
78 
64 

63 
45 
85 

64 

60 

52 

48 

51 

53 

54 
54 

63 
G8 
40 

52 
66 

79 

49 
68 

59 

49 
61 

60 

80 

64 

53 
67 

50 
31 
73 
56 
46 
90 
35 
40 
70 

51 
88 
2? 
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B. — Examination  of  Literary  Classes — Concluded. 

Names  of  pupils  alphabetically  arranged  without  reference  to  teachers,  showing  (1) 
the  studies  pursued  by  each  pupil,  (2)  the  marks  obtained  in  each  subject,  (4)  the  total 
marks  and  percentage  of  each. 


NAME  OF  PUPIL. 


Females. 

Bennett,  Flora 

Beckstead,  Addie 

Babb,  Griselda 

Burke,  Katie 

Bomberry,  Lizzie 

Common,  Mary 

Cracknel!,  Emma 

Clarke,  Annie 

Cowan,  Ida 

Carson,  Delia 

Campbell,  Mary 

De  Geer,  Rhoda 

Dyer,  Mary 

Eagan,  Bertie 

Edwards,  Bella 

Field,  Annie 

Garson,  Ann 

Gage,  Ada 

Hinman,  Annie 

Hawkins,  Margaret 

Halford,  Nettie 

Hurren,  Martha 

Johnston,  Carrie 

Kennedy,  Kate 

Luxton,  Lizzie 

Levine,  Ida 

Lee,  Esther  J 

Mulvahill,  Kate 

McDonald,  Jesse 

McDonald,  Fanny 

McDonald,  Lizzie 

Muir,  Jennie 

McDermid,  Martha * ’ ’ * ' 

McIntosh,  Chris 

Marah,  Mary 

McCarthy,  Lizzie 

Moses,  Eva 

McKinnon,  Mary 

Mulligan,  Annie 

McCarthy,  Maggie 

Nash,  Alice ’ ’ [ ’ 

Pode,  Emma 

Prittie,  Carrie * * * 

Rowe,  Maria  A 

Rogers,  Alice \\\\ 

Rigney,  Kate 

Rowles,  Edith 

Stewart,  Eliza 

Shunk,  Charlotte ’ [ 

Shepherd,  Alice * * * ’ 

Shaw,  Annie ’* ] ’ 

Strong,  Mary 

Watson,  Rachel 

Williamson,  Sarah 

Wilson,  Mary  

Wado,  Lily. 

Yates,  Catherine 

Potts,  Harriet 


| No.  of  Sessions. 

j Arithmetic. 

Grammar. 

Geography. 

Reading. 

to 

.H 

* 

l’m. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

10 

54 

60 

4 

20 

48 

50 

50 

72 

3 

84 

95 

95 

74 

3 

ioo 

75 

70 

74 

1 

73 

32 

75 

8 

70 

46 

50 

8 

40 

48 

50 

75 

4 

35 

48 

30 

79 

4 

40 

75 

80 

40 

3 

36 

48 

35 

70 

70 

2 

20 

16 

60 

60 

70 

5 

30 

71 

2 

80 

64 

30 

71 

65 

7 

92 

70 

80 

5 

20 

83 

35 

35 

9 

25 

92 

50 

75 

4 

75 

84 

70 

80 

2 

5 

32 

40 

73 

60 

9 

75 

77 

4 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

2 

75 

63 

70 

1 

27 

50 

50 

30 

4 

50 

abs. 

6 

50 

84 

50 

80 

8 

20 

40 

50 

71 

50 

6 

80 

55 

1 

64 

50 

50 

7 

25 

64 

45 

80 

30 

9 

35 

70 

90 

6 

100 

63 

75 

88 

5 

30 

70 

10 

211 

7 

40 

45 

50 

I i 

OJ  O) 

W co 


100.  100.1100. 


00  ^ 
a ^ 
° 2 
S£ 

^•3 


100. 


18 

13 

12 

18 

15 

16 
16 
12 
13 

13 
22 
22 
37 
19 

17 
21 
31 
10 

19 
21 

18 
9 

18 

23 
28 
21 

24 

14 
22 
33 

27 
18 
24 
16 

20 
30 
11 
14 

7 

26 

13 

18 

s 

16 

17 
12 
11 

18 

28 
28 
21 
11 
34 
12 
19 
23 
33 

8 


80 


I 


98 


64 


85 


97 


80 


54 


Industrial  only. 


451  84 


50 

64  50 

60 

45 

64| 

60 

100 

661  70 

85 

29 

161  0 

30 

abs. 

48 1 *50 

0 

43!  45 

94 

16|  87 

65 

36 

801  90 

4; 

1 60 

50 

4J 

75 

78 

4f 

1 50 

75 

0 

75'.... 

20 

10!  50 

69 

abs. 

61 

48 

73 

54 

321 .... 

65 

75 

75 

100 

25 

48 

61 

691 

30 1 

66 

50 

78 

50 

69 

40 

54 1 

58 

73 

50 

14 


30 


70 


66 


60 


25 


60 


60 


60 


35  . 

20. . 


60 


44  ... . 


40 

60 

40  .. 
401 ... . 


40| .... 


194 

265 

388 
417 
180 
230 
248 
192 
260 
259 
226 

172 
310 
242 

173 
327 
309 
212 

389 
52 

267 

167 

50 

264 

266 
185 
164 
269 

195 
326 
150 
331 
135 

0 

286 

296 

209 
381 
100 

85 

233 

145 

357 

281 

210  I 
233 
311 

75 

265 

110 

242 

231 

385 

278 

299 

161 

241 

305 


65 

44 

78 

83 

60 

58 

50 

38 

52 

52 

38 

57 

62 

81 

43 

65 

77 
42 

78 
8 

67 

35 

50 

66 

44 
46 
55 

45 

65 
81 
50 

66 
45 

0 

57 
59 
52 
76 
20 
85 
41 
29 

59 
70 
52 

58 
62 
38 
44 
55 

60 
46 
6-4 
46 

50 
80 
48 

51 
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The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Examiner  in  Music  : 

_ -tt  Toronto,  July  3rd,  1882. 

Dr.  w.  T.  O’Reilly,  3 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities. 

Sir. — In  compliance  with  your  request  I visited  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Brantford  on  the  29th  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  music  classes  of  that 
institution,  and  now  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  Report  for  your  consideration. 

The  examination  occupied  two  days’  time,  giving  me  opportunity  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  details,  and  consequently  go  over  the  ground  more  thoroughly  than  I had  been 
able  to  do  at  the  previous  examination  in  1881,  when  I had  only  one  day  at  my  disposal. 

I found  the  music  department  to  be  in  many  respects  decidedly  improved,  as  com- 
pared with  its  standing  a year  ago. 

The  classification  of  pupils  is  now  carried  out  in  a systematic  and  generally  satisfac- 
tory manner,  showing  abundant  evidence  of  care  and  good  judgment  in  this  important 
matter  on  the  part  of  the  Principal. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been 
▼ery  marked.  I will  mention  particularly  in  this  connection  Prof.  Zinger’s  Harmony 
class,  Miss  Jones’  classes,  Miss  Nolan’s  Vocal  classes,  and  Mr.  Raymond’s  Tuning 
classes. 

In  making  a detailed  report  of  the  various  classes,  I will  commence  with  that  of  the 
Pipe-organ.  This  numbers  at  present  six  pupils,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Zinger. 
They  have  made  considerable  progress  during  the  year,  both  with  regard  to  technique  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  instrument.  Improvement  might  be  made,  however,  in  quality 
of  touch , as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  phrasing.  Registration  ought  also  to  be  very 
thoroughly  taught  in  connection  with  their  playing,  and  that  on  recognized  principles  of 
good  taste.  I would  recommend,  especially,  too,  that  organ  pupils  be  trained  from  a very 
early  stage  of  their  studies  in  the  art  of  improvisation.  The  ability  to  improvise  well, 
upon  an  original  or  any  given  theme,  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  more  value  to  a blind  organist 
than  the  ability  to  play  almost  any  number  of  pieces  from  memory. 

An  advanced  Pianoforte  class,  under  Prof.  Zinger,  should  be  specially  mentioned,  on 
account  of  its  containing  such  excellent  material.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  no  technical 
studies  are  used  in  this  class,  the  pupils’  time  being  wholly  devoted  to  the  learning  of 
pieces.  Partly  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  progress  of  this  class  during  the  year  has 
not  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature. 

The  two  classes  in  Harmony,  under  Prof.  Zinger,  show  excellent  results  for  their 
year’s  work. 

. The  senior  class,  the  members  of  which  have  been  studying  for  two  or  more  sessions, 
has  made  a very  decided  advance  since  the  last  examination;  while  the  junior  class, 
which  was  formed  at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  has  a solid  foundation  laid  on  which 
to  extend  their  studies  in  the  science  of  music.  Prof.  Zinger  has  certainly  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  imparting  to  the  pupils  under  his  charge  a sound  knowledge  of  musica 

the°Miass  Jone™°Pedal  Reed-organ  class  (girls)  deserves  special  mention  for  proficiency. 
The  members  of  this  class  are  now  quite  prepared  to  commence  with  the  pipe ^organ  and 
with  the  same  skilful  and  careful  instruction  they  have  heretofore  'Jill  doubUe^ 

make  rapid  progress  on  the  larger  instrument.  A number  of  Miss  Jones  pianolort 
pupils  also  show  evidence  not  only  of  having  decided  talent  but  of  1 iavi. ugjece njd^ 
sound,  careful  training,  which,  if  continued,  will  in  the  course  of  t g 

and  intelligence  in  the  writing  and  reading  o music  qnrrcssful 

clusively  that  the  season’s  work  in  this  department  had  been  successfuL 

The  rot»l  pupil.  her.  thi,  »»on  Wtt 

■Ok  .nd  th.  other  for  « p ? being  moth  .up.rior  in 

If  I were  to.nmtenny  suggestion  concerning  the*. 
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classes,  it  would  be  that  greater  care  be  taken  to  prevent  coarseness  of  tone.  This  fault 
was  more  apparent  in  the  chorus  singing  particularly.  It  is  indeed  a very  common  one 
in  choir  and  chorus  singing  generally,  and  one  that  has  to  be  constantly  fought  against 
by  the  teachers  of  choral  bodies.  The  great  desideratum  is  a pure  and  musical  tone,  and 
to  attain  this  the  singers  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  habitually  more  than  a medium 
quantity  of  voice.  Very  loud  singing  should  only  occasionally  be  indulged,  and  any 
tendency  to  shouting  strictly  forbidden.  The  proficiency  of  the  Solo  class,  in  a variety 
of  characteristic  studies  for  the  voice,  showed  clearly  how  much  care  and  patience  has 
been  bestowed  on  this  class  by  Miss  Nolan,  and  indicates  her  peculiar  fitness  for  this 
department  of  work. 

The  Tuning  class,  under  Mr.  Raymond,  is  doing  good,  practical  work,  and  satisfac- 
torily demonstrates  its  teacher’s  ability  and  success. 

All  the  pianos  in  the  institution  are  now  kept  in  tune  by  the  pupils  of  the  Tuning 
class,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Raymond,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  getting  the 
tuning  done  outside,  besides  giving  the  pupils  much  valuable  experience  which  could 
hardly  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

A Violin  class  has  been  formed  this  session,  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Baker, 
and  its  members  (three  in  number)  are  making  excellent  progress. 

The  various  other  classes,  comprising  one  Reed-organ  class,  under  Prof.  Zinger  ; 
two  Reed-organ  and  four  Pianoforte,  under  Miss  Moore  ; four  Pianoforte,  under  Miss 
Jones  ; one  Reed-organ  and  seven  Pianoforte,  under  Miss  McNish ; all  of  which  I 
examined  in  detail,  are  making  satisfactory  progress.  There  are  some  individual  cases 
among  the  pupils  where,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I should  certainly  say  it  would  ^e 
a waste  of  time  to  keep  them  employed  in  the  study  of  music.  However,  there  are  so 
many  things  to  be  considered  in  the  education  of  the  blind  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  deprive  any  one  of  the  advantages  of  musical  instruction  merely  on  the 
ground  of  having  no  special  talent. 

Concerning  the  musical  instruments,  they  are,  with  a few  exceptions,  in  very  good 
order.  The  pipe-organ,  which  was  placed  in  the  institution  a year  ago,  is  proving  itself 
to  be  what  was  expected,  a first-class  instrument.  It  requires  a little  tuning,  however. 
Also  the  trumpet-pipes  should  be  more  firmly  placed,  as  I found  them  on  the  point  of 
toppling  over. 

The  Mason  & Hamlin  reed-organ  is  somewhat  out  of  tune. 

The  pedal  rced-organ  is  evidently  very  nearly  worn  out,  and  it  is  doutful  whether 
it  can  be  made  to  do  service  for  another  year.  If  possible,  another  one  should  be  at  once 
substituted  for  it. 

The  actions  of  the  Chickering,  Dunham  and  Williams  pianos  require  looking  over, 
the  first  two  named  being  somewhat  loose,  and  the  third  damping  badly. 

I beg  to  strongly  recommend  that  a motor  for  the  pipe  organ  be  placed  in  the  insti- 
tution, if  found  to  be  practicable.  Either  a water  or  steam  motor  would  answer,  and 
would  be  available  as  well  for  blowing  the  pedal  reed-organ.  The  present  arrangement 
necessitates  one  pupil  working  at  the  bellows  while  another  plays.  The  labour  of  doing 
this  is  by  no  means  light,  and  by  the  time  the  pupils  have  finished  blowing  for  each  other 
they  are  naturally  too  much  exhausted  to  derive  much  benefit  from  their  practice  after- 
Vuiid,  or  from  a lesson,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  would  certainly  be  a great  boon  to  the 
pupils  could  this  laborious  process  of  learning  to  play  the  organ  be  made  a pleasant  and 
comparatively  easy  one  by  means  of  a motor,  which  would  relieve  them  of  the  duty  of 
owing.  1 consider  this  important  even  as  far  as  it  applies  to  the  boys’  classes,  but  in 
ic  case  of  the  girls  classes  the  motor  seems  to  me  almost  a case  of  absolute  necessity,  if 
considered  on  no  other  grounds  than  those  of  a sanitary  nature. 

Another  little  matter,  which  has  hitherto  been  overlooked  is  the  furnishing  of  foot- 
s oo  s tor  those  pianos  that  are  used  for  practice  by  children,  who  are  too  small  to  reach 
the  floor  with  their  feet. 

I was  'ery  glad  to  find  that  the  instruments  had  this  year  been  placed  in  separate 
apartments,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  several  pupils  practicing  together  in  the  same 
room  a custom  that  must  formerly  been  a serious  drawback  to  their  progress. 

n conclusion  I have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  what  I feel  to  be  true  of  Principal 


and  that  they  are,  one  tnd  aH  doiiSTheir^t  ^ rtmfn*’  that  tlieir  hearts  are  in  their  work, 
charge  a thorough  musical  education  To  th  ,°  £lVe  tI?e  younS  PeoPle  uncler  their 
simply  inestimable  to  be  allowed  the'  privilege  of  fivint  foTa  Z the  advant.ages  must  *>e 
tion  where  the  moral  and  religious  J \ V,  £ a term  of  years  ln  an  mstitu- 

°f  'Vise  and  experienced  teachers  t0S  "uide  them°  hea  5'hfu1’  7*\ere  they  have  the  benefit 
methods,  appliances  and  means  of  all  kindle1)?  T studles>  and  where  the  best 
object  of  ameliorating  their  condition  m 1 ^ear  uPon  fckem  with  the  single 

the  loss  of  vision.  ° condition  and  supplying,  as  far  as  possible,  an  equivalent  for 

my  vSSST^^iSWr11  f°;  hiS  °°UrteSy  and  k“dness  t0  me  d-ing 
work  rapidly  and*  without  hindrance^0  b°Ur  °f  “natioa  that  I was  enabled  to 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Fisher. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

To  Dr.  W.  T.  O'Reilly, 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities  : 

Sir,— I have  the  honour,  as  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1882. 

Inspector  Langmuir. 

This  report  being  addressed  to  you  for  the  first  time  necessarily  calls  to  mind  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  office  of  Inspector  during  the  past  year.  I should 
fail  in  my  duty  if  I did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  on  record  the  respectful 
tribute  of  myself  and  colleagues  to  Mr.  Langmuir’s  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  this 
institution;  to  his  kindly  bearing  whatever  the  d uties  he  had  to  discharge ; to  liis  evident 
desire  to  act  justly  in  every  case  ; and  to  the  prudence  and  discretion  which  influenced 
his  relations  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Our  best  wishes  attend  him  in  his 
new  sphere  of  labour. 

The  Staff. 

I have  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  co-operation  of  my  colleagues,  the 
several  officers  of  the  institution,  in  carrying  out  new  plans  and  arrangements,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  matters  affecting  the  progress  of  the  work  we  have  in  hand.  The  prevalence 
of  unbroken  harmony  and  good  feeling  has  had  not  a little  to  do  in  lightening  the  labours 
of  all,  and  in  ensuring  whatever  measure  of  success  has  attended  those  labours  during  the 
past  year. 

In  the  literary  staff,  Miss  M.  A.  Walsh  has  filled,  very  satisfactorily,  the  position 
vacated  by  Miss  Ross  in  December,  1881  ; and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Shannon, 
for  purposes  and  under  circumstances  detailed  in  my  last  report,  has  fully  realized  the 
anticipations  under  which  it  was  made. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  McNish,  asjunior  music  teacher,  has  enabled  a considerable 
number  of  pupils  to  receive  that  early  preparatory  instruction  which  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  future  musical  proficiency. 
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During  the  latter  half  of  the  late  session,  Professor  George  Baker,  of  Galt,  was 
en traced  as  instructor  of  a violin  class.  This  arrangement  has  been  much  appreciated  b j 
the  pupils,  four  in  number,  who  form  the  class,  and  their  progress,  it  will  be  seen,  is  much 
commended  by  the  Examiner. 


Number  of  Pupils. 

In  my  last  report  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  150  would  be  the  maximum  pupil 
population  of  the  session  then  commencing.  Only  for  a short  period  was  that  number 
exceeded,  and  then  only  by  one,  the  average,  as  taken  from  the  monthly  returns  being 
149,  of  whom  eighty-five  were  males  and  sixty-four  females.  This  reduction  from  the 
numbers  in  attendance  in  1880-81  has  been  brought  about  by  several  causes.  In  the  first 
place  a considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils,  admitted  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
institution’s  existence,  have  about  completed  the  fullest  reasonable  limits  of  attendance. 
Hence  an  increase  in  the  numbers  annually  leaving,  their  education  being — presumably 
— finished. 

Even  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  very  exactly  what  may  be  expected  to  be  the 
annual  addition  to  the  juvenile  blind  population  of  the  Province,  although,  on  that  basis, 
the  numbers  eligible  for  admission  to  the  institution  must  be  calculated.  The  retiring 
habits  of  blind  persons,  from  early  childhood  upwards,  seclude  them  to  a large  extent 
from  the  public  eye.  Then  again,  very  erroneous  impressions  frequently  prevail  as  to  the 
objects  of  the  institution ; its  plan  of  operations ; the  terms  of  admission,  and  the  degree 
of  blindness  necessary  to  render  the  child  eligible,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  very 
energetic  efforts  made,  for  years  past,  to  bring  the  advantages  offered  directly  to  the  notice 
of  the  friends  of  those  suitable  for  admission.  But  another  cause  of  reduced  numbers  is 
the  recent  more  stringent  application  of  the  rule  limiting  admission — except  under  special 
circumstances — to  applicants  between  seven  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  conse- 
quent exclusion  of  adults,  for  whose  reception  the  structural  arrangements  of  the 
institution  are  not  adapted.  It  would  be  most  unfair  to  criticize  harshly  a practice,  which 
in  past  years  has  given  to  a large  number  of  blind  persons,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
the  only  opportunity  they  could  have  had  of  escaping  from  a condition  of  ignorance  and 
dependence. 

Nor,  in  referring  to  the  record,  so  far  as  one  exists,  of  the  results  of  this  liberal 
policy,  am  I disposed  to  think  is  has  been,  on  the  whole,  other  than  beneficial.  But  it 
has  had  grave  inconveniences,  the  necessity  for  it  now  exists  only  to  a much  smaller  extent 
than  formerly,  and  the  instances  of  applications  for  admission  from  adults  are  not  very 
numerous.  Only  four  (two  male  and  two  female)  over-age  pupils  have  been  admitted 
during  the  past  and  present  sessions.  The  respective  ages  of  the  new  pupils  admitted  in 
1861,  and  so  far  in  1882,  were  as  follows  : 


1881-2. 


Males. 


Seven  years 1 

Eight  “ 2 

Nine  “ 1 

Eleven  “ 1 

Twelve  “ 1 

Eifteen  “ 2 

Seventeen  years  1 

Twenty-three  years 1 
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Females. 


Eight  years 2 

Fifteen  years  1 

Twenty-four  years 1 

Twenty-five  “ 1 
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1882-3  (to  date). 


Males. 


Six  years  1 

Ten  “ 1 

Eleven  years 1 

Sixteen  years  1 

Seventeen  years  1 

Twenty-five  years  1 


Females. 


Thirteen  years 1 

Seventeen  “ 2 


The  above  figures  do  not  include  re-admissions  of  several  former  pupils  who  may 
have  been  absent  from  the  institution  for  one  or  more  sessions. 

At  the  time  of  writing  there  are  134  pupils  (seventy-six  male  and  fifty-eightfemale) 
in  actual  residence ; five  in  attendance  last  session  have  been  temporarily  detained  at 
home  and  may  be  expected  shortly,  and  three  new  pupils  are  seeking  admission.  One 
female  pupil  who  returned  in  an  exceedingly  delicate  state  of  health,  has,  by  the  advice 
of  the  physician,  been  removed  by  her  friends.  These  figures  indicate  about  140  pupils 
as  the  probable  maximum  for  the  current  session.  The  admissions,  it  will  be  seen, 
average  about  thirteen  annually,  while  the  number  that  left  during,  or  at  the  close  of 
last  session  amounted  to  twenty -eight,  while  six  may  either  return,  or  for  various  reasons 
be  detained  at  home  until  next  session.  Of  155  pupils  registered  during  the  session  of 
1881-2  the  record  is  as  folllows  : 


Left  the  institution 28 

Return  deferred  or  uncertain 6 

Returned  121 


Total 


155 


The  causes  of  leaving  of  the  twenty-eight  who  have  left  finally,  may  be  accounted 
for  as  follows : 


PUPILS. 


Graduated  from  willow-work  department  with  outfits 

Graduated  from  tuning  department  with  tuner  s outfits  

Graduated  from  Music  and  Literary  classes  

Graduated  in  literary  studies  and  industrial  work 

Matured  and  left,  with  partial  results 

Prevented  from  returning  by  ill-health ••••••  ’ ' ' ' 

Removed  during  session  or  excluded  in  consequence  of  ill-health 

females)  

Excluded  as  imbecile 

Excluded  in  consequence  of  good  sight 

Excluded  on  personal  grounds 

Left. Cause,  dislike  of  work  or  study  


(all 


4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Total 


28 


Reference  to  some 


of  the  foregoing  cases  will  be  made  further  on.  The  invalid 

® 1 • - ' T 1..  r^r,  wonn  ’ Cl  rnnnrt 


removals  will  also  doubtless  receive 


some  notice  in  Dr.  Carson’s  report. 


Heal™  of  the  Pupils. 
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effect  upon  other  pupils,  while  it  absorbs,  to  a prejudicial  extent,  the  time  and  attention 
of  nurses  and  attendants.  In  the  above  list  are  to  be  found  three  or  four  adult  females 
sufferin''  from  chronic  maladies  of  a very  distressing  nature,  incapacitating  them  altogether 
from  regular  attendance  in  the  school  or  work  room.  In  such  cases  the  continuance  of 
the  pupil  in  the  institution  is  of  the  least  possible  benefit  to  herself,  and  most  disad- 
vantageous to  the  institution.  While,  therefore,  ordinary  cases  of  sickness  demand,  and, 
T trust,  will  always  receive,  the  kindest  and  unremitting  care,  any  tendency  to  convert  the 
institution  into  a hospital  or  asylum,  for  protracted  or  permanent  cases  of  the  kind  alluded 
to  should  be  firmly  resisted.  I am  not  aware  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  one  pupil, 
male  or  female,  to  whom  this  remark  would  apply.  There  are  some,  of  course,  in  whom 
constitutional  delicacy  calls  for  that  watchfulness  and  over-sight  which  may  be  reasonably 
and  fairly  expected  at  the  hands  of  those  in  charge  of  so  large  a family. 

The  absence  of  epidemic  disorders  has  to  be  thankfully  recorded.  The  very  open 
winter  afforded  opportunities,  largely  availed  of,  for  out-of;door  recreation,  both  within 
and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  institution  grounds,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  officers  to  stimulate  pupils  of  a lethargic  temperament,  to  take  frequent  walks  in  the 
open  air.  The  swings,  purchased  a year  ago,  have  been  largely  patronized,  and  the  intro- 
duction, although  on  a very  limited  scale,  of  gymnastic  exercises,  has,  I am  satisfied,  had 
a healthful  effect.  On  the  whole,  the  health  of  the  pupils  last  session  was  generally  satis- 
factory, and  those  who  have  returned  since  the  vacation,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
in  very  good  physical  condition. 

CONDUCT  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

In  regard  to  the  important  subjects  of  the  pupils’  conduct  and  the  discipline  of  the 
institution,  which  were  discussed  theoretically  at  some  length  in  my  report  of  last  year,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  views  and  hopes  then  expressed  have  in  practice  been 
fully  confirmed.  The  basis  of  our  whole  system  in  this  respect  has  been  confidence  be- 
tween the  Principal  and  staff,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  officers  and  pupils,  on  the 
other.  The  first  condition  of  success  is,  of  course,  that  the  members  of  the  staff  shall  be 
persons  deserving  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  That  condition  being,  happily,  fulfilled 
in  the  present  instance,  it  next  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  give  his  colleagues 
his  confidence  unreservedly,  and  to  take  care  that,  whatever  advice  or  suggestions  he  may 
feel  it  his  duty  privately  to  tender  to  them,  the  authority  of  the  teachers  in  relation  to  the 
pupils  shall  be  unimpaired.  The  teachers  must  thus  be  encouraged  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  will  always  be  sustained  in  right  efforts  to  maintain  discipline  and  order 
among  the  pupils.  But  the  pupils,  in  their  turn,  will  only  render  a ready  and  cheerful 
obedience  if  they  feel  that  they  are  trusted,  and  that  insubordination  and  misconduct  are 
looked  upon  as  exceptions  and  not  as  the  rule.  By  thus  putting  the  whole  body  of  pupils 
on  their  honour,  offenders  soon  lose  caste  among  their  associates,  and  experience  a sense 
of  isolation  which  makes  the  way  of  the  transgressor  a hard  and  lonely  one. 

It  has  been  found  possible,  so  far,  to  dispense  with  any  punishments  except  tem- 
porary seclusion  on  low  diet,  or  the  curtailment  of  some  privilege,  and  these  measures, 
rarely  resorted  to,  are  never  continued  longer  than  to  bring  the  offender  to  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  error,  and  to  a promise  of  amendment.  In  one  or  two  cases  where  the  offences 
have  consisted  of  acts  of  a mischievous  or  dangerous  character,  the  provocation  to  inflict 
personal  chastisement  has  been  strong,  and  in  one  instance  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  it 
as  a last  alternative,  in  the  case  of  an  apparently  all  but  incorrigible  offender,  was  seriously 
discussed.  The  disagreeable  necessity,  however,  has,  as  yet,  been  avoided,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  less  degrading  means  will  continue  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  found  sufficient 
to  bring  the  most  hardened  to  their  senses. 

The  system  of  conduct  marks  introduced  a year  ago,  has  worked  well.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  have  escaped  marking  altogether,  while  others  have  received  °marks 
only  for  errors  of  habit.  Marks  for  wilful  disobedience  or  actual  moral  delinquency,  have 
been  very  few  indeed.  It  has  appeared  to  my  associates  and  myself,  that  the  moral  tone 
of  the  institution  has  been  good,  and  that  the  public  feeling  and  opinion  of  this  little 
community  has  been  strongly  in  favour  of  rectitude  of  conduct  and  respect  for  the  rules 
of  the  institution. 
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Tri-sessional  Reports 


ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Report  op  Pupils’  Progress,  Conduct  and  Heat  tit 

UCT  AND  Health,  as  provided  m By-Law  No  8 

Grading  indicated  by  the  words  “ r;nn,i  » a i?  „ 
represented  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  “A”  being  the  highest  Indlfferent-”  C)asses  are 
C**#**s 

Arithmetic Uass'  Progress. 

Grammar  and  Correct  Lancuap-e B Good- 

Geography  ° • • 

Reading  and  Spelling ' B Fair- 

Literature • ■ . . . . 

Writing • * Good. 

History B Fa^r- 

Object  Lessons [ , _ [ ^ Good. 

Useful  Knowledge  (Preparatory  Class) 

Chemistry * ’ •••• 

Pipe-organ  * ' * • • • 

Reed-organ ‘ ’ * • • • 

Pianoforte tV  * * • 

Violin  ....  D Good* 


Harmony 

Music- writing  

Vocal  Music 

Pianoforte  Tuning 

Willow-work  

Cane  Chair  Seating 

Machine  Sewing 

Hand  Sewing 

Machine  Knitting 

Hand  Knitting 

Bead  and  Fancy  Work  . . . 
Gymnastics  or  Calisthenics. 

Conduct  

Health 


Good. 


Good. 

Good. 

Fair. 


Work  of  the  Session. 

In  referring  to  the  general  work  of  the  last  session,  I may  call  attention  to  the 
reports  of  the  Examiners  of  the  Literary  and  Music  classes,  as  supplying  a very  complete 
picture  of  the  every-day  work  of  the  institution  in  these  important  respects.  While  the 
pupils  are  not,  as  in  some  schools,  dependent  on  these  examinations  for  promotion  or 
professional  advancement,  they  are  naturally  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
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attainments  are  submitted  annually  to  such  a test.  To  the  Principal  and  teachers,  the 
visits  of  the  Examiners  are  most  valuable,  particularly  when,  as  will  be  seen  to  be  the 
case  in  the  late  reports,  the  remarks  of  the  Examiners  are  judiciously  discriminating,  and 
neither  too  general,  nor  too  complimentary,  to  be  of  practical  utility.  It  is,  of  course, 
most  gratifying  to  know  that  gentlemen  who  do  do  not  shrink  from  impartial  criticism 
where it  is  called  for,  are  able  to  place  on  the  work  of  the  session  and  arrangements  as  a 
whole,  the  seal  of  their  commendation. 


Litekary  Classes. 


The  commendatory  portion  of  the  Literary  Examiners’  report  will  speak  for  itself. 
I shall  have,  however,  to  notice  briefly  the  steps  taken  to  cany  out  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations with  which  the  report  concludes. 

In  my  opinion  the  Examiners  might  have  gone  further  than  they  have  done  in 
advising  a reduction  of  the  number  in  some  of  the  junior  classes.  There  were  reasons  why, 
during  the  past  session,  it  was  not  desirable  to  divide  these  classes;  but,  as  these  reasons  have 
been  to  a considerable  extent  removed,  a re-arrangement  has  been  effected  that  will  fully 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  By  the  changes  and  promotions  which — where  proper 
efforts  at  classification  are  made — should  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  every  session, 
the  numbers  in  most  of  the  classes  have  been  to  some  extent  equalized.  But,  in  some  of 
the  junior  classes,  more  thorough  changes  were  needed.  Last  session  a class,  known  as  the 
Useful  Knowledge  class,  for  pupils  who,  by  reason  of  some  peculiarity  or  some  mental 
weakness  or  physical  infirmity  (other  than  blindness)  required  special  or  individual 
attention,  was  organized  under  Mrs.  Shannon’s  instruction  with  good  result.  Owing  to 
the  removal,  however,  of  two  imbecile  pupils,  and  the  progress  made  by  others,  the  need 
for  this  class  is  no  longer  felt.  Mrs.  Shannon’s  attention,  therefore,  not  being  required 
in  that  direction,  it  became  an  easy  matter  to  establish  two  new  (fifth)  classes  in  Gram- 
mar and  Reading  respectively,  drawing  their  pupils  from  the  overcrowded  classes  in  those 
subjects  nnder  Miss  Walsh’s  charge,  and  reducing  the  latter  classes  to  easily  manageable 
proportions.  The  Writing  class  (F)  taught  by  Mr.  Shannon  last  session  has  been  some- 
what enlarged  to  the  relief  of  class  I) ; and  by  combining  the  two  classes  in  History, 
formerly  taught  by  Miss  Montgomery  and  Miss  Edgar  respectively,  in  one  class  under 
the  first  named  lady,  it  has  been  possible  to  form  a third  object  class  (C)  under  Miss 
Edgar’s  charge,  leaving  in  Object  class  B only  so  many  pupils  as  can  be  taught  at  one 
time  effectively.  I trust,  therefore,  when  the  Examiners  next  visit  us  they  will  find  no 
class  so  large  as  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching. 

The  next  suggestion  of  the  Literary  Examiners  has  been,  at  all  events,  partially  met 
by  the  purchase  of  a considerable  number  of  “ objects  ” illustrating  practical  studies  in 
physiology,  zoology  and  natural  history  generally.  In  this  connection,  too,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  addition  to  our  appliances  of  several  new  sectional  maps,  used  in  teaching 
geography  objectively.  These  maps — which  would  be  very  costly  indeed  if  purchased 
ready-made — are  constructed  by  the  institution  carpenter  under  the  direction,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wickens,  the  head-master.  In  addition  to  those  previously  in  use 
maps  of  South  America  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  just  been  finished,  and  maps 
of  Asia  and  Africa  will  be  ready  when  required.  When  the  latter  are  provided  our  stock 
of  these  maps  will  be  tolerably  complete.  Mr.  Wickens  has  also  in  hand  a terrestrial  globe 
which  he  is  adapting  to  the  use  of  our  pupils,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  study  the 
form  of  the  earth,  and  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the  several  continents,  objectively 
With  such  other  materials  as  can  be  easily  extemporised  from  time  to ’time  and  a 
moderate  expenditure  on  more  costly  articles  annually,  our  supply  of  appliances  for 
objective  instruction  will,  I believe,  meet  all  reasonable  expectations. 

As  a suggestion  of  the  Literary  Examiners,  although  not  affecting  directly  any  branch 
of  literary  study,  the  want  of  a suitable  gymnasium  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  About 
torty-three  pupils  take  lessons  in  gymnastics  or  calisthenic  exercises  from  Mr  Shannon 
and,  twice  a week,  the  whole  of  the  pupils  in  the  willow  shop  are  put  through  the  same 
exercises  by  Mr.  Truss.  Of  the  improvement  observable  in  the  pupils,  as  tho  result  of 
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show  how  much  might  be  done  if  a suitahin  « j ’ at,  a events>  been  accomplished  to 
provided.  The  only  movements  rre 

arms  and  upper  portion  of  the  body,  and  those  are  of  muscIes  °1 the 

such,  carried  on  in  a small  apartment, ^soon  produce  exhaustion  ”P  ^ charaoter'  bvcu 
be  as  thorough  as  is  desirable  In  one  wnr  tl  eXllaUStl0,n’  and  consequently  cannot 

physical  training  without  a proper  gymnasium,1  and  wi^cm^tlnwough^^stematic  j^hystcal 
training,  the  education  of  the  blind  will  always  be,  in  a most  essential re«™f  . 

Tins  is  now  admitted  by  every  intelligent  instructor  of  the  blind.  Where  such  training 
is  secured  in  early  life  it  makes  a totally  diflerent  being  of  the  child,  and  influences  fo? 
good  his  whole  future  existence.  I am  quite  conscious  of  the  difficulties  that,  in  view  of 
other  very  urgently  needed  improvements,  may  have  compelled  the  postponement  of  the 
gymnasium,  but  trust  that  it  will  be  a leading  feature  in  the  estimates  for  the  coming 
y ear.  » 

In  connection  with  school  appliances,  the  supply  of  point-print  slates  demands 
particular  notice.  The  brass  guides  for  point-print  writing  have  been  brought  to  vreat 
perfection  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  our  engineer.  Mr.  Harrison’s  mechanical  ingenuity 
is  implemented  by  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  pupils’  progress  in  point-print  writing 
He  lias  also  been  a contributor  to  our  library  of  several  books  transcribed  by  him  in 
point-print  during  his  leisure  hours.  It  was  found  possible,  at  the  close  of  last  session, 
to  provide  every  pupil  capable  of  using  it,  with  a point-print  slate  to  be  considered  as  his 
or  her  personal  property,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  it  home  for  use  during  the  vacation. 
The  practice  of  writing  was  thus  kept  up,  and  amusement  for  any  spare  moment  was 
always  oil  hand. 

Music  Classes. 

The  erection  of  a pipe-organ  in  the  Music  Hall ; the  re-organization  of  the  Yocal 
class  as  a part  of  the  regular  system  of  musical  tuition;  and  the  appointment  of  special 
instruction  in  the  violin  and  in  piano-tuning,  were  the  principal  new  arrangements  made 
during  the  past  session.  In  regard  to  these,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
Musical  department,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Literary  classes,  the  report  of  the  Examiner 
will  convey  the  best  information.  The  pipe-organ  has  been  a means,  not  only  of  profitable 
study  and  instruction,  but  of  delight  to  the  pupils  at  large,  and  to  many  hundreds  of 
persons  who,  on  various  occasions,  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  our  concerts  and 
entertainments.  It  is  also  used  regularly  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  services,  one  of  the 
pupils  acting  as  organist.  The  hints  of  the  Examiner  with  regard  to  any  improvements 
in  this  branch  of  instruction  will,  of  course,  have  due  attention.  For  my  own  part,  in 
the  case  of  a specialty  of  this  kind,  respecting  which  few  are  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority,  I feel  that  the  value  of  such  counsels  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Two  of  the 
most  advanced  members  of  the  Pipe-organ  class  left  at  the  close  of  the  late  session  ; a 
third,  from  a cause  that  will  be  alluded  to  elsewhere,  is  about  leaving  the  institution ; 
and  a fourth  has,  for  personal  reasons,  turned  his  attention  to  other  studies.  Ibis  leaves 
only  two  of  the  original  class  of  six  pupils  in  the  present  class.  One  promising  male 
student  was  added  to  the  class  in  the  latter  half  of  the  past  session,  and  one,  not  yet 
returned,  will  probably  join  the  class  on  his  arrival.  The  two  female,  pupils  referred  to 
by  Professor  Fisher,  as  ready  for  the  pipe-organ,  are  now  receiving  instruction  on  that 
instrument,  and  thus  the  number  of  the  class  is  at  present  maintained.  Every  day , 
however,  shows  the  necessity  for  some  other  means  of  working  the  bellows  than  the 
manual  labour  of  the  pupils.  I need  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as  it  has  already 
received  official  consideration,  but  may  be  allowed  to  record  my  conviction  that  no  really 
satisfactory  arrangements  in  this  department  will  be  possible  until  a motor  or  some  such 

apPhanceLS  secured  Fisher  to  the  most  advanced  Pianoforte  class,  is  written 

under  a slight  misapprehension.  The  pupils  in  that  class  last  session  were  nearly 
, , ",  .K L,  p;r,„  ci.iss  and  had  been  under  piano  instruction  for 

identical  wlth  thoathe  ^^time  devoted  by  them  to  the  piano,  less  attention  was 


years. 


Hence,  in  1 
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given  to  technical  studies  than,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  the  case. 
It  is  to  the  arrangements,  rather  than  to  the  instructor,  any  .deficiency  under  this  head 
must  be  charged.  Hut  it  is  increasingly  obvious  to  me  that,  if  this  is  to  be  a training 
school  for  musicians  or  music  teachers,  thoroughness,  style  and  a finished  execution  in 
the  use  of  the  pianoforte  must  beyond  most  qualifications  be  aimed  at.  A class  has, 
therefore,  been  formed  of  six  of  the  most  advanced  pianoforte  pupils  of  both  sex»-s,  and 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Jones,  to  whose  proficiency  and  ability  as  a teacher 
of  the  pianforte  Professor  Fisher  bears  very  high  testimony.  This  class  is  for  convenience 
in  two  divisions,  of  three  pupils  each  ; the  pupils  receive  careful  and  individual  attention, 
and  are  allotted  a liberal  allowance  of  time  for  daily  practice,  in  order  that  nothing  may 
be  left  undone  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  becoming  accomplished  pianofortists. 

The  purchase  of  a pedal  reed-organ  in  place  of  the  instrument  so  disparagingly 
spoken  of  by  the  Professor,  will,  I trust,  enable  us  in  time  to  train  for  promotion  a suc- 
cession of  pipe-organists.  During  the  vacation  the  whole  of  the  pianos  and  reed-organs 
have  bpen  carefully  examined,  and,  where  necessary,  repaired.  One,  at  least,  of  the  pianos 
is  rapidly  becoming  only  fit  for  tuning  pupils’  practice,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  last 
beyond  the  present  session.  It  is  difficult  to  provide  sufficient  music  practice  with  the 
number  of  pianos  now  in  use  ; nor  have  we  a single  piano  of  the  highest  quality.  I 
therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  a grand  piano  (trichord)  of  such  a tone  and  quality 
as  will  afford  the  best  scope  for  the  abilities  of  our  most  advanced  pupils,  be  added  to 
our  stock  of  instruments  as  early  as  practicable  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  experience  of 
our  best  tuning  class  pupils  will  also  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  such  a piano,  with- 
out which  their  instruction  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  complete. 

There  are  seventy-seven  pupils  taking  lessons  in  instrumental  music  during  the 
present  session.  The  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  pupils  is  large,  and  it  will  striko 
anybody,  acquainted  with  the  average  capacity  of  either  seeing  or  blind  scholars,  that  a 
good  deal  of  labour  must  be  expended  in  producing,  so  far  as  many  are  concerned,  very 
small  results.  But,  while  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  continue  permanently  in  a music  class 
who  does  not  show  some  ability  to  receive  instruction  in  music,  the  examiner  takes  a 
correct  view  when  ho  says,  “it  would  be  unwise  to  deprive  any  one  (of  our  pupils)  of 
the  advantages  of  musical  instruction  merely  on  the  ground  of  having  no  special  talent." 
In  this  remark  I must  cordially  concur.  In  music,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  literary  studies, 
not  a few  of  our  pupils,  who  never  design  or  hope  to  turn  their  acquirements  in  these 
respects  to  pecuniary  advantage,  will  find,  in  the  ability  to  play  even  simple  tunes  on  the 
reed-organ  or  piano,  or  in  a mind  stored  with  quotations  from  authors  and  poets,  a source 
of  pleasure  and  delight  to  themselves  that  the  seeing  world  has  no  conception  of.  There 
are,  at  the  present  time,  three  or  four  youths  employed  in  the  willow  shop  during  the 
whole  day  with  the  exception  of  the  hour  devoted  to  a lesson  on  the  reed-organ,  a privilege 
granted  at  their  earnest  request  in  order  that  they  may  have  some  one  amusement — how- 
ever humble  their  musical  qualifications — to  lighten  and  cheer  when  the  day’s  work  is 
over,  what  would  otherwise  be  a dark  and  dreary  leisure. 

1 he  longer  the  opportunity  for  observation,  the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  is  it  made 
manifest  to  my  mind,  that,  in  dealing  with  the  pupils  of  this  institution  no  arbitrary 
general  rub  s or  system  can  be  safely  applied,  but  that  the  utmost  flexibility,  as  well  as 
the  most  patient  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  must  characterise  any 
successful  method  of  management. 

In  connection  with  our  piano  classes,  I am  also  able  to  relieve  our  kind-hearted 
examiners  mind  with  regard  to  the  want  of  foot-rests  for  our  younger  music  pupils  while 
piactising  or  receiving  instruction.  These  simple  appliances  have  been  provided,  and 
( ' ei  v piano,  used  by  the  juniors,  is  furnished  with  a stool  suited  to  the  wants  of  tho 
shortest  pair  of  logs. 

^,e  Vocal  class,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  fifty,  of  whom  eighteen  are  in  the 
lirst  or  senior  division— has  this  session  lost  some  of  its  most  prominent  pupils.  Its  num- 
>f  i s,  io\\  c\<  r,  lave  been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  new-comers  and  other  aspirants,  and 
n progn  ss  o t le  class  during  the  short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  tho  session  opened, 
an<  it  (xci  ont  spirit  manifested,  give  promise  that  its  record  this  session  will  bo  an 
honourable  one. 
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The  Tuning  class  has  averaged 


, ~ e'Sht  members  during  the  session,  about  as  many  as 

can  be  profitably  instructed  in  the  time  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Every  pupil  in  fhe  class 
receives  two  lessons  per  week  from  the  instructor  and  practices  for  one  hour  daily  in 
addition  to  the  work  of  tuning  pianos  in  use  when  his  proficiency  justifies  him  in  per- 
forming  that  operation.  Mr.  Raymond  communicates  frequently  and  frankly  with  me  as 
to  the  progress  of  each  pupil,  and  his  views  as  to  his  qualilications  and  aptitude  for  the 
business  of  a piano  tuner.  As  every  graduate  from  this  department  is  sure  to  be  subjected 
to  critical  observation,  it  is  not  intended  that  any  pupil  shall  remain  under  instruction 
who  does  not  show  a real  and  positive  talent  for  the  work.  To  become  a member  of  the 
Tuning  class  is  an  obje.ct  of  ambition  with  many  pupils.  But  the  privilege  must  be 
reserved  for  a well-selected  and  limited  number.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that, 
already,  the  qualilications  of  our  pupil-tuners  have  been  practically  tested  and  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  Towards  the  close  of  last  session  the  well-known  firm  of  Mason  <fc 
Riseh,  of  Toronto,  offered  to  take  one  of  our  pupils  into  their  establishment  as  a piano- 
tuner.  The  young  man  selected  produced  so  favourable  an  impression  that  the  firm  have 
applied  for  another  of  our  pupils,  and  their  needs  will  be  supplied  with  the  fullest  confi- 
dence oil  our  part  that  the  reputation  of  the  institution  will  be  more  than  maintained  by 
the  choice  that  has  now  bee^  made. 

The  Violin  class,  which  had  lost  one  member  just  before  the  Examiner’s  visit,  now  con- 
sists of  four  pupils  who  receive  instructions  weekly  from  Professor  Baker.  In  this  class 
special  talent,  and  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  are  essential  to  admission, 
which  is  regarded  as  a very  high  privilege  indeed.  Even  to  non-professional  observers 
the  excellent  effects  of  Professor  Baker’s  short  period  of  instruction  have  been  most 
noticeable. 

The  Harmony  classes  under  Professor  Zinger — so  favourably  noticed  by  Professor 
Fisher — have,  in  consequence  of  several  of  the  advanced  pupils  leaving,  been  re-organized. 
The  pupils  remaining  of  what  was  class  A in  harmony  last  session,  receive  instruction 
in  a new  class,  in  composition  and  counter-point.  Classes  A and  B are  now  virtually  two 
divisions  of  one  class,  meeting  at  the  same  time  under  one  instructor  daily. 


Industrial  Departments. 

In  connection  with  these  departments  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  it  is 
instruction  to  the  pupils,  not  pecuniary  profit  to  the  institution,  tint  is  the  object  aimed 
at.  In  the  willosv-shop,  the  knitting-room,  or  the  work  room,  so  much  time  is  Rpent  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  a pupil  such  a knowledge  of  the  particular  industry  as  will 
qualify  him  or  her  for  independent  efforts,  and  no  more.  As  the  institution  comes  to  be 
more  and  more  availed  of  by  young  children-as  distinguished  from  those  of  riper  years 
who  have  hitherto  formed  a large  proportion  of  the  whole  under  industrial  instruction— 
the  volume  of  work  turned  out  may  even  be  expected  to  dimmish  as  a thorough  course  of 
literary  instruction  will  have  to  precede  industrial  training.  At  t le  present  tme  0rea 
care  is  taken  in  adjusting  the  pupil's  daily  routine  of  work  and  study  so  as  to  allot  a due 
proportion  of  each,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  age  of  .hepup.1,  hu  or  her  progress 
in  other  respects,  or  the  time  he  or  she  has  been  m the  institution,  make  it  desirable  with 
a view  to  graduating  at  an  early  date,  that  the  attention  should  be  devoted  lately 
exclusively  to  some  particular  object. 

Tiie  Willow-shop. 

_ , , ,,  „ twentv-six  pupils  under  instruction.  Of  these 

In  this  department  there  are  at  Jatter  comprise  pupils  who  are  making  steady 
sixteen  are  in  the  shop ' exo  us  y.  titu(le  for  industrial  employment  is  small, 

progress  towards  graduating  , othew  wttos  ^ ^ make  their  continUous  atten- 

but  whow  remaining  time  m the  iMtitut  ralively  necessary;  and  a third- 
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provcment-or  in  music.  Three  lads,  who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  shop  will  be 
placed  under  instruction  fora  portion  of  each  day  shortly  Mr.  Truss  s report  to  the 
Principal  for  the  past  year  is  as  follows 

“1  have  the  honour  to  make  the  following  report  showing  sales  of  willow-ware 
manufactured  by  the  industrial  pupils  attending  the  workshop  during  the  session  which 
closed  on  the  15th  June  last ; also  a statement  showing  the  sums  of  money  received  by 
pupils  from  the  sales  of  work  made  during  the  vacation.  This  work  was  made  by  the 
pupils  during  their  vacation  from  willow  given  to  them  by  the  institution. 

Sales  by  Pupils  of  work  made  during  the  Vacation. 


Pupils. 

C.  G.  A 
C.  R.  . . 
J.  B.  . . 
J.  L.  . . 
J.  N.  . . 
J.  C.  . . 
W.  T . . 
B.  C.  . . 
J.  A... 
F.  G. . . 
W.  K. 
H.  L. . . 


Value  of 

Work. 

. . . $38 

00 

52 

00 

28 

00 

23 

00 

30 

00 

24 

00 

’.  ..  16 

00 

16 

00 

24 

00 

15 

00 

30 

00 

16 

00 

Total 


8312  00 


Sales  by  Trades  Instructor  of  work  made  by  pupils 


during  session  ending  June  15th,  1882  8950  00 

Balance  of  work  not  sold 100  00 


Total  value  of  work  by  pupils $1050  00 

“ I may  state  that  the  four  pupils  who  graduated  at  the  close  of  last  session  from  the 
workshop  and  who  were  given  complete  outfits  of  tools  needed,  willow,  etc.,  have  already 
given  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  intended  to  profit  by  their  industrial 
training  and  the  lessons  of  self-help  which  they  received  in  this  institution.  They  report 
a ready  sale  for  their  work  and  appear  hopeful  in  regard  to  their  future  prospects.  I 
would  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  work  performed  by  our 
pupils  was  very  much  in  excess  of  the  work  of  any  previous  session.  The  conduct  of  the. 
pupils,  their  industry,  and  attention  to  instruction  was  most  satisfactory  during  the  entire 
session. 

“Tnos.  Truss, 

“ Trades  Instructor.’’ 

Mr.  Truss’s  modesty  leads  him  to  say  less  of  the  progress  of  the  department  under 
his  charge  during  the. past  year  than  tho  facts  will  justify!  He  might  have  said,  that  in 
September,  1881,  by  the  loss,  in  the  previous  June,  of  the  unusually  large  number  of  five 
of  his  most  advanced  pupils  who  then  graduated,  he  was  left  without  one  pupil  who  had 
up  to  that  time  attempted  to  execute  work  of  the  highest  class  and  quality  ; that  a whole 
month  was  occupied  during  the  early  part  of  the  session  in  preparing  a very  large 
quantity  of  green  willow  obtained  on  advantageous  terms  in  this  district  "and  yet,  that, 
with  these  drawbacks,  not  only  was  the  work  turned  out  greater  in  value’ but  work  was 
done  of  a higher  class,  and  of  superior  quality,  than  in  any  previous  year.  To  our  excel- 
lent Instructor’s  good  judgment  and  tact,  in  tho  management  of  the  pupils,  aud  to  his 
ingenious  contrivences  for  assisting  and  facilitating  their  labours  these  results  must  be 
mainly  ascribed. 
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Of  the  pup, Is  who  received  outfits  three  are  engaged  in  business  in  the  neigl, hour- 
hood  of  Ga  t,  Chatham,  and  Port  Colborne,  respectively,  on  their  own  account.  The  fourth 
has  been  selected  as  mstructor  in  widow-work  at  the  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  I have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able,  in  future  years,  to  supply  other  insti- 
tutions with  help  of  a similar  character  as  the  .last  mentioned,  if  required,  although,  with 
the  heavy  drafts  of  the  last  two  sessions  upon  our  producing  strength  and  ability0 in  this 
branch,  we  shall,  probably,  be  hardly  up  to  the  full  standard  for  a short  time  to  come. 

The  additions  made  from  time  to  time  to  our  stock  of  models  used  in  producing  the  arti- 
cles manufactured,  have  now  increased  the  value  of  a willow-shop  graduate’s  outfit  (including 
a supply  of  willow)  to  close  upon  eighty  dollars,  with  tendency  still  upwards.  The  out? 
fit  of  a pianoforte  tuner  costs  about  thirty  dollars.  Although  these  somewhat  consider- 
able amounts  conies  out  of  funds  accruing  from  workshop  sales,  and  not  from  the  legislative 
appropriations,  they  are  a sufficiently  heavy  annual  charge  upon  our  resources  to  demand 
caution  in  their  distribution.  But  a due  regard  for  economy  is  not  the  only  principle 
involved  in  making  these  grants.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood,  that  they  are  free 
gifts,  which  the  Government,  by  the  officers,  may  make  or  withhold  at  pleasure.  No  one 
is  entitled  to  demand  an  outfit  as  a right,  however  meritorious  his  record  in  the  institu- 
tion. If  it  were  adjudged  expedient  to  abolish  the  practice  of  giving  outfits,  or  to  limit 
the  number,  there  is  no  agreement,  contract,  or  understanding  to  which  any  pupil  could 
appeal  against  his  exclusion  from  the  list  of  recipients.  To  be  educated,  boarded,  and 
lodged  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  and  taught  a profitable 
industry  without  paying  a cent  to  the  institution  is,  many  persons  will  think,  an  adequate 
return  for  good  conduct,  application,  and  industry.  But,  assuming  the  present  liberal 
usage  in  this  respect  to  be  continued,  the  only  conditions  on  which  pupils  are  recommended 
for  workshop  outfits  are  : — 

(1)  That  the  pupil  shall  have  gone  through  a regular  course  of  instruction  in  willow- 

work,  and  be  able  to  turn  out  first-class  goods  of  every  description  included 
in  the  course. 

(2)  That,  by  no  misconduct  shall  the  pupil  have  proved  himself  unworthy  to  receive 

one  of  these,  the  highest  prizes  in  the  gift  of  the  institution. 

(3)  That  the  pupil  shall  not  only  be  an  expert  and  competent  workman,  but,  that 

he  shall  also  possess,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Principal,  such  good  judgment  and 
common  sense,  and  be  of  such  settled  and  industrious  habits  as  will  ensure  a 
a good  use  being  made  by  him  of  the  Goverment  s county. 

In  the  past,  while  quite  a number  of  most  exemplary  young  men  have  succeeded 
well,  and,  by  their  perseverance,  done  honour  to  the  institution  in  some  cases,  when  the 
graduate  has  come  to  face  all  the  difficulties  incidental  to  self-support  and  self-depen- 
dence, his  courage  has  failed,  he  has  thrown  his  willow- work  aside  for  peddling  or  some 
irregular  means  of  living,  and  the  outfit  has  been  wasted.  , , 

In  the  case  of  a graduate  of  1881,  I felt  it  desirable  to  hold  his  outfit  for  several 
months  until  he  was  ready  to  settle  down  to  work  with  a prospect  of  continuance  in  the 
trade.  Another  pupil,  who,  on  the  ground  of  mechanical  progress,  n»ght  have  been 
eligible  I declined  to  recommend  for  an  outfit,  being  well  convinced  after  consultation 
with  Mr.  Truss,  that  the  young  man  did  not  possess  other  qualities  that  would  make  it 
desirable  to  start  him  in  business  on  his  own  account  at  present  ref,.rred 

The  pianoforte  tuners’  outfits  are  given  on  the  same 
to.  In  this,  as  in  PreviouscaBe  the  fall  8&rt  0f  the  standard, 

tor  tLir  responsibility  to  the  Government)  with  the 

officers  of  the  institution. 

The  Knitting-room. 

The  number  of  pupils 

notwithstanding  the  loss  of  some  ot  tne  most,  uuvu 

attaiTlVnu^e70feprats  TSeT  goods  turned  out  at  the  close  of  last  session  was 
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2 800  all  orders  being  executed  with  reasonable  promptitude.  As  a small  sum  is  allowed 
the  pupil  for  every  pair  of  goods  knitted,  it  is  necessary  to  impose  a check  on  the  eager- 
ness of  some  to  devote  too  much  attention  to  this  work.  Care  is  taken,  therefore,  to 
limit  the  time  of  instruction  to  each  one  in  due  proportions,  so  that  industry  and  appli- 
cation, unaided  by  favour  or  privilege,  may  determine  the  respective  earnings.  At  the 
same  time,  the  requirements  of  pupils  whose  stay  in  the  institution  is  drawing  to  a close 
have  to  be  duly  considered. 

Thk  Sewing-room. 

The  pupils  in  this  department  number  ninety-one.  The  use  of  the  sewing-machine 
and  its  various  attachments  is  not  acquired  with  the  same  facility  as  machine-knitting. 
Still  more  difficult  to  a blind  person  is  the  art  of  measuring,  cutting-out,  and  fitting.  In 
these  last  respects  very  few  ever  attain  proficiency  ; but,  in  machine  work,  including  the 
use  of  attachments  very  excellent,  and,  by  some,  even  rapid  progress  is  made.  As  an 
additional  encouragement  to  pupils  in  this  department,  it  was  decided  last  session  to  offer 
three  prizes  ; one  for  general  proficiency  in  machine  and  hand  sewing,  cutting-out,  die. ; one 
for  the  use  of  the  machine  with  its  various  attachments  (regard  being  had  to  the  time 
occupied  in  preparation  and  working  as  well  as  to  excellence  of  work) ; and  one  for 
straight  machine-sewing.  The  awards  were  made  by  a committee  of  ladies,  consisting  of 
Miss  Dunn,  the  Matron,  Miss  Loveys,  and  Miss  Algie,  instructresses  in  the  sewing  and 
knitting  departments,  respectively,  and  Miss  Edgar,  who,  in  addition  to  her  duties  as  one  of 
the  literary  staff,  has,  for  some  time,  had  charge  of  the  bead  and  fancy  work  department. 

The  competition  was  keen  and  spirited,  a close  run  being  made  in  some  cases.  Ulti- 
mately the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a young  woman  who  had  been  four  sessions  under 
instructions  ; the  second  to  a younger  female  pupil,  who  was  just  completing  her  third 
session  ; while  the  third  was  carried  off  against  all  competitors  by  a young  man,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  sight,  labours  under  what  would  seem  to  many  the  insuperable 
difficulty  of  having  lost  an  arm.  In  all  three  cases  the  result  was  highly  honourable  to 
the  pupils,  and  very  satisfactory  as  showing,  what,  in  a reasonably  short  period,  persever- 
ance and  intelligence  may  accomplish. 

Bead  and  Fancy  Work. 

Since  the  retirement  of  Miss  Ross  at  the  close  of  1881,  Miss  Edgar  has  assumed 
charge  of  the  bead  and  fancy  work  class,  for  which  duty  she  has  proved  to  be  well  adapted. 
Many  of  the  pupils  on  both  sides  of  the  building  find  much  amusement  in  bead-working, 
and,  as  a means  of  improving  the  touch,  bead-work  has  its  use  in  the  education 
of  the  blind.  But,  for  various  reasons,  bead-work  is,  I imagine,  likely  in  the  future  to 
receive  less,  rather  than  more,  attention  as  a branch  of  instruction  in  such  institutions. 

The  Library. 

The  Library  has  received  several  accessions  of  works  in  embossed  type  during  the 
past  year.  The  liboral  legislative  assistance  given  in  the  United  States  to  this  object 
has  been  supplemented  by  the*  Howe  memorial  press  endowment  fund  raised  largely  by 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  Superintendent  of  the  Perkins  (Massachusetts)  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  amounting  to  no  less  than  $108,000.  This  will  have  the  effect  of 
further  widening  the  field  of  literature  open  to  the  blind,  and,  by  a liberal  resolution  of 
the  trustees  of  the  fund  to  sell  the  works  published  at  the  Perkins  Institute  to  other 
similar  institutions  at  a considerable  reduction  from  the  actual  cost,  the  blind  will  be  still 
further  benefited.  Among  the  new  books  in  embossed  type  recently  added  to  our  library 
are  the  following: — Selections  from  Lowell’s,  Tennyson’s,  Whittier’s,  and  Longfellow's 
poems,  respectively  : The  Vicar  of  Wakefield , Dickens’  Christinas  Carol , Bayard  "Taylor's 
/Joys  of  other  Countries,  Macaulay’s  Lord  Clive , Guyot’s  Introduction  to  Geography, 
Swinton’s  Outlines  of  the  World’s  History,  Dana’s  Geological  Story,  Robertson’s  Elementary 
Algebra,  /‘rimer  of  American  Literature,  Hill’s  Principles  of  Rhetoric,  and  Steele’s  Ghent- 
ftry.  The  additions,  as  a whole,  are  highly  popular,  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  among  the 
poets,  Goldsmith’s  world-famous  “Vicar,"  “Lord  Clive,”  the  “Carol,"  and  Hill’s  “Rhetoric,” 
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being  perhaps  the  most  in  demand.  Considering  the  close  relations  of  Burns’  poems  and 
songs  to  th  • music  of  the  century,  it  is  to  be  hoped  a selection  of  the  Scotch  bard’s  best  com- 
positions may  soon  be  added  to  the  list.  Many  of  the  pupils  occupy  a great  deal  of  their 
spare  time  very  pleasantly  and  profitably  in  transcribing  the  embossed  work  in  point- 
print,  and  some  of  them  have  added  to  the  library,  for  general  use,  books  thus  produced 
by  their  own  hands.  In  the  same  way  others  acquire  quite  a store  of  point-print  music 
impressed  with  the  ready  stylus  from  dictation  by  a seeing  friend  or  teacher.  After  all, 
however,  the  limited  number  of  books  available  for  their  purposes  is  the  great  drawback 
to  the  success  of  the  educated  blind,  and  philanthropy  can  hardly  find  a better  outlet  for 
its  energies  than  in  contributing  to  the  abatement  of  this  deficiency. 


Holidays. 

By  limiting  the  time  of  the  pupils*  return  tickets  expiring  to  within  two  days  of  the 
date  fixed  for  the  re-opening  of  the  institution,  their  more  punctual  re-assembling  after 
the  holidays  was  secured.  Great  inconvenience,  however,  has  been  experienced  of  late 
years  from  the  return  of  the  pupils  usually  occurring  at  the  same  time  as  the  holding  of 
the  Provincial  or  Toronto  fall  exhibitions.  The  crowded  state  of  the  trains  and  railway 
stations  was  this  year  a source  of  great  difficulty  to  the  guides,  and  of  no  little  danger  to 
the  pupils  who  were,  in  some  instances,  separated  from  their  protectors,  and,  in  others, 
completely  lost  sight  of  in  the  crowd.  I have,  therefore,  to  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  pupils  should,  in  future,  disperse  on  the  second,  instead  of  the  third,  Wednesday  m 
June,  and  re-assemble  on  the  first,  instead  of  the  second,  Wednesday  in  September.  I his 
arrangement  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  better  dividing  the  session  (Christmas, 
although  not  a general  holiday  with  us,  being  always  an  unsettled  time)  than  is  the  case 
at  present ; while,  as  the  examiners,  owing  to  their  educational  duties  elsewhere,  must 
be  with  us  either  late  in  May  or  very  early  in  June,  the  sooner  we  disperse  the  shor  _er 
is  the  period  of  comparative  unsettlement  which  ensues  upon  what  is,  virtually,  the 
closing  of  the  sessional  course.  In  view  of  these  several  reasons,  I anticipate  a ready 
acquiescence  in  my  suggestion. 

Entertainments  and  Lectures. 

"jBnSS'XS.4r»inn..i>t.  ha.,  .dm'tt.d  th.  pupil*  ««l  th.  kind 
on  which  the  conductors  of  pu  churches  and  societies  in  the  same  connection 

and  generous  spirit  shown  by  members  h,lU  ha8j  on  the  invitation  of 

have  been  gratefully  appreciate  . gatherings  of  citizens  at  entertain- 

officers  and  pupils,  been  frequently the  se°ion,  when  the  distribution 
ments  given  by  the  pupils.  At  ° eeded  the  means  of  accommodation.  On 

of  prizes  took  place,- the  at  ten  dan  e ^ . , yocal  class  has  had  much  to  do  with 

these  occasions  the  effect  oftbe "oof  of  a literary  and  musical  society  among  the 

the  success  of  the  event.  Jbe  ’ { v alld  promising  talent.  1 have  also  to 

male  pupils  has  supplied  quite  ™ ilistruraental  music  and  recitations  given  by 

acknowledge  the  entertainments  o Trunk  band  ; the  entertainment  by  the 

citizens  of  Brantford  ; the  coucei  y Church  Literary  and  Musical  Society  ; a 

members  of  the  Brant  Avenue  - g ceu  0f  Philadelphia,  and  a most  interesting 
■delightful,  but  too  brief,  visit  by  Broh  ^ Rev  Ur.  Cochrane.  Of  course  such 

and  instructive  lecture  on  Hubert  B ' ’<-Jeen>8  Birthday,  and  Halloween  are  duly 
■occasions  as  Christmas  Day,  New  xc  , 

honoured.  Cnuucn  Services. 

.i^p.  Sl£lpS 


The  arran 
as  well  as  for 
length  in  last  year’s  reports 


lengtn  in  1 n „„  to  «e 

of  the  city  generally,  as  well 


iveral  clerical  visitors 
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Toronto,  for  their  attendance  on 
institution,  and  also  to  those  lay 
guides  to  the  pupils. 


Sunday  afternoons  to  conduct  Divine  Worship  at  the 
members  of  various  congregations  who  kindly  officiate  as 

Butter  Contract. 


The  earlier  deliveries  of  butter  were  not  satisfactory,  but  the  contractor  was  ultim- 
ately able  to  make  arrangements  under  which  a fair  article  has  generally  been  obtained. 
Tn  all  cases,  where  the  rejection  of  any  supplies  has  been  necessary,  it  has  been  with  the 
approval  and  concurrence  of  the  Bursar,  whose  friendly  and  cordial  co-operation  in  all 
matters  requiring  our  joint  attention  it  is  pleasant  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge. 


Coal  Contract. 

The  substitution  of  anthracite  for  bituminous  coal,  for  heating  the  steam  boilers,  has 
led  to  the  purchase  of  the  former  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  latter  article.  From  its 
appearance,  the  coal  delivered  this  year  will,  I hope,  be  found  up  to  contract,  but  oppor- 
tunity has  not  been  yet  afforded  for  a full  test  of  its  quality. 

The  Grounds. 

The  construction  of  a broad  plank  walk  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  institution,  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  lodge  gate  at  the  head  of  Palmer- 
ston Avenue,  gives  our  male  pupils  a separate  way  to  and  from  the  city,  as  well  as  supply- 
ing an  agreeable  promenade.  It  is  intended  to  provide  a shelter  of  Norway  spruce  and 
Austrian  pine  for  this  walk,  and  I trust  our  efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  ultimately 
successful.  The  planting  of  a double  row  of  young  elms  on  either  side  of  the  road  laid 
out  between  the  new  eastern  gate  on  Dumfries  Street  and  the  lodge  gate  above  mentioned, 
promises  a fine  avenue  in  the  future  ; the  trees,  so  far,  having  every  appearance  of  doing 
well.  The  planting  of  these  elms  (about  a hundred)  and  a considerable  number  of  spruces, 
of  which  a fair  proportion  will,  it  is  probable,  survive,  constitutes  the  ornamental  tree- 
planting of  the  past  season.  Several  additional  fruit  trees  have  been  purchased,  and  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits,  for  a supply  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  depended  entirely  on  the  market.  The  unfavourable  character  of  the  soil  for 
tree  growth  has  always  made  efforts  for  the  ornamentation  of  these  grounds  a matter  of 
serious  difficulty.  To  all  who  remember  what  the  appearance  of  this  sandy  ridge  was  ten 
years  ago,  its  present  aspect  is  a cause  of  surprise  and  admiration.  It  will  now  be  sound 
policy  to  devote  attention  more  particularly  to  existing  plantations,  to  plant  fresh  ground 
with  caution  and  discrimination,  and  rather  to  fill  up  blanks  left  by  past  failures  or 
omissions  than  largely  to  extend  the  area  covered.  For  three  months  in  the  year,  at  least, 
the  sole  attention  of  an  assistant  with  some  experience  could  be  well  devoted  to  cultivating, 
tree-pruning,  and  otherwise  caring  for  the  ornamental,  as  distinguished  from  the  produc- 
tive portion  of  the  grounds.  As  there  will  doubtless  be  an  appropriation  for  trees  and 
tree-planting,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  propriety  of  expending  a portion  in  the  way 
suggested.  In  this  connection  I have  also  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  plank 
walk  from  the  front  entrance  of  the  institution  to  the  eastern  gate.  This  is  known  as 
“the  girls’  walk,”  and  is  their  sole  means  for  enjoying  pedestrian  exercise.  The  sleepers 
are  rotten,  I believe,  throughout,  and  many  of  the  planks  are  in  the  same  condition.  This 
walk  may,  perhaps,  be  patched  up  from  time  to  time  for  the  present  session,  but  its 
renewal  cannot,  with  safety  to  the  pupils,  be  deferred  beyond  next  summer. 

The  Farm, 

The  changes  in  the  system  of  farming  hinted  at  in  last  year’s  report,  are  being  »radu- 
ally  carried  out.  The  practice  of  herding  the  cattle  in  summer  has  been  abandoned,  and 
green  fodder,  fed  to  the  cows  in  a paddock  enclosed  from  a piece  of  waste  ground,  hitherto 
the  receptacle  only  of  litter  and  rubbish,  and  the  resort  of  small  boys  bent  on  'mischief, 
has  been  substituted  for  the  doubtfully  nutritious  wild  grass,  their  former  diet.  A con- 
siderable area,  off  which  a fair  crop  of  oats  has  been  taken,  is  seeded  down  to  clover,  with. 
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dirertanplfc'ation'tifth,  ’U  "w  ye,“''  Tf  th‘S  P'an  is  syste,natically  carried  out,  and  the 
'a-ed  with  weorl!  green  aTW;e  done  a'va-v  Wlth' the  fearful  struggle  hitherto 

g "lth  weeds  of  every  conceivable  description,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  at  all 


abated. 


events 


been ^abn ndsu  7°Pnf°f  ^ "Tf0”  ha?  out  well>  and  the  produce  of  the  garden  has 

been  abundant.  Of  roangold-wurzels  the  supply  will  be  fully  equal  to  our  needs,  and 
turnips  are  unusually  fine. 

The  potatoes,  although  a portion  are  of  fair  size,  will,  on  the  whole,  be  small,  and 
the  supply  may  possibly  not  be  quite  up  to  our  wants.  The  extremely  dry  weather  just 
at  the  period  when  the  tubers  were  forming,  apparently  checked  and  permanently  affected 
their  growth.  It  is  quite  possible  that  for  a year  or  two  we  may,  ere  long,  have  to  limit 
the  area  devoted  to  potatoes.  Our  consumption  is  close  upon  seven  hundred  bushels 
per  annum,  and  this  quantity  has  been  raised,  year  after  year,  until  the  land  has  become 
hat  is  known  as  ‘ potato  sick,  and  only  new  portions,  as  they  are  brought  under  the 
plough,  will  give  a fair  yield.  If  authority  Mvere  given  to  the  Bursar  to  take  advantage 
of  the  market,  and  to  purchase  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  in  the  course  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  demand  on  our  own  land  until  a process  of  recuperation  had  been 
successfully  adopted,  it  is  likely  the  outlay  "would,  in  the  end,  prove  to  have  been  judi- 
cious. I may  call  attention  here  to  the  planting,  under  Mr.  Truss’s  direction,  of  a new 
willow  bed.  The  willow  previously  planted  is  beginning  to  show  the  signs  always  to  be 
expected  from  se\^eral  years  successive  cuttings,  nor  were  some  of  the  old  beds  so  carefully 
cultivated  originally  as  was  desirable.  The  new  bed  will  be  worked  with  care  and  judg- 
ment, and  will,  no  doubt,  amply  repay  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  horses  in  use  are  all  serviceable  animals,  changes  for  the  better  in  this  respect 
having  been  effected  at  very  small  cost  and  Mvith  much  advantage,  since  May  of  last  year. 

The  stock  of  cows  and  the  supply  of  milk  are  gradually  being  brought  up  to  the 
required  standard.  The  milk  supply  has  usually  proved  sufficient,  but  all  dairymen  will 
understand  that  the  arrangements  by  which,  first,  good  milking  animals  are  secured,  and, 
next,  the  maximum  quantity  of  milk  ensured  during  the  nine  months  of  the  session,  take 
a little  time  for  accomplishment. 

The  feeding  of  pigs  (Berkshires)  on  the  house  refuse,  has  proved  very  profitable 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  our  practice  to  purchase  pigs  from  one  to  two  months  old,  and, 
with  no  other  food  than  the  above,  they  can  easily  be  brought,  in  from  three  to  four 
months,  to  from  1501bs.  to  1801bs.  live  weight,  a very  marketable  size.  The  vicinity  of 
Bow  Park  has  been  the  means  of  distributing  a good  number  of  pure-bred  Berkshires 
among  the  farmers  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  our  wants  are  readily  supplied  from  these 
sources. 

The  poultry  yard  has  been  entirely  re-populated  since  last  year.  The  agency  of  the 
huckster  Mvas  called  in  to  relieve  it  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  the  places  of  these  have 
been  filled  by  a stock  of  improved  varieties. 

Farm  Buildings. 

The  farm-yard  which  was,  till  lately,  exposed  on  three  sides  to  the  weather,  is  now 
snug  and  warm,  while  other  wants,  at  the  same  time  have  been  supplied  by  the  erection 
of  a brick  building  at  the  western  end  of  the  yard,  38  feet  long,  by  20  feet  in  depth,  of 
which  26  feet  by  20  feet  is  devoted  to  piggeries  (one  pen  on  each  side  of  a wide  gangway 
in  the  centre),  and  12  feet  by  20  feet,  to  a light  and  well  ventilated  chicken-house  At 
right  angles  with  the  latter  is  now  a commodious  shed  (constructed  almost  entirely  of  old 
materials)  which  will  contain  a loose  box  for  any  horse  or  cow  that  may ■ need  an  h ^accom- 
j ,•  ’ nvfva  ofnii  fnr  a visitors  horse:  a compartment;  for  storing  the  sleighs  in 

modation  ; an  ext, retail fora  visi  or  s > wh4  have  hitherto  had  no  protection. 

their  exercises  to  the  yard,  °[  c0“  ° wiU  be  eliminated  from  the  farm-yard,  and 

provements  still  m progress,  the  manure  neap  w 
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the  latter  made  to  present  a neat  and  trim  appearance.  The  cow  stable  was  redolent  of 
filth  and  rottenness,  as  well  as  badly  arranged  and  fitted.  It  has  been  re-floored,  drained, 
and  so  altered  internally  as  to  be  roomy  and  convenient.  The  horse  stable  will  come  in 
for  similar  attentions  shortly. 

The  further  improvement  necessary  to  make  the  farm  buildings  complete,  is  an 
addition  to  the  barn  which  could  not,  with  the  time  or  means  at  command,  be  accomplished 
this  year.  It  would  be  not  only  convenient,  but  economical,  to  provide  more  room  for 
the  storage  of  fodder,  which  has  now  to  be  bought  from  hand  to  mouth,  regardless  of  the 
state  of  the  market.  There  are  already  same  trees  in  the  paddock  which  afford  a grateful 
shelter,  but  it  will  be  desirable  to  plant  a few  more,  both  for  shade  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses. 

Structural  Improvements. 

The  extensive  structural  improvements  sketched  out  in  the  Inspector’s  report 
of  last  year,  having  been  virtually  abandoned,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  what, 
in  connection  with  the  comparatively  limited  plan  and  proposed  outlay,  could  be 
obtained  of  the  many  things  urgently  needed.  It  was  evident  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a gymnasium,  however  much  desired,  must  be  abandoned  for  the  moment.  In 
fact  if  anything  reconciled  me  to  the  limitations  imposed,  it  was  the  fact  that,  in  the  In- 
spector’s scheu  e,  the  gymnasium  would  have  been  on  an  upper  floor,  whereas,  I am  con- 
vinced, that,  to  have  it  on  the  ground,  would,  in  the  end,  have  been  all  but  indispensable. 
If  the  Government  intend  this  institution  to  discharge  its  proper  duty  in  education  and 
training  of  the  blind,  a gymnasium  will  be  forthcoming  at  an  early  day.  Almost  more 
regrettable  than  the  temporary  loss  of  a gymnasium,  was  the  postponement  of  the  con- 
struction of  new  bath-rooms  and  offices  in  annexes  attached  to  the  eastern  and  western 
wings  of  the  main  building.  I need  not  repeat  the  remarks  contained  in  last  year’s  report 
on  the  necessity  of  these  improvements.  1 might,  however,  once  more  call  attention  to  the 
want  of  a hospital  ward  for  female  pupils  ; of  a spacious  play  and  sitting-room  for  their  use, 
in  place  of  the  dormitories,  to  which  they  now  have  to  resort ; and  of  more  rooms  for  music 
practice,  great  difficulty  now  being  experienced  in  this  last  regard.  When  these  several 
improvements  are  effected,  this  institution  will  be  one  that,  if  properly  managed,  the 
Province  may  well  be  proud  of.  It  is,  however,  more  agreeable  to  refer  to  benefits  received 
than  to  benefits  withheld  or  postponed.  As  it  is  we  have  much  to  be  grateful  for.  The 
construction  of  commodious  brick  coal-sheds  contiguous  to  the  engine-room,  does  away 
with  something  like  a scandal  from  the  hitherto  exposed  condition  of  the  coal  supply,  and 
the  waste  of  time  involved  in  handling  and  hauling  the  coal. 

The  removal  of  the  steam  heating,  high  pressure,  and  circulating  boilers  from  their 
former  position — directly  under  the  dining-rooms,  to  the  new  extension,  does  away  with 
a, hitherto,  ever  present  source  of  danger.  The  new  and  larger  boilers  for  heating  the  build- 
ing will  be  a vast  improvement,  but  this  will  not  be  fully  experienced  until  the  radical 
defects,  so  often  pointed  out  and  acknowledged,  in  the  internal  heating  apparatus  are 
removed.  The  new  steam  engine,  and  the  substitution  of  larger  boilers  for  those  hitherto 
in  use  for  domestic  purposes,  will  also  be  a great  boon.  The  engine  and  boiler-rooms  are 
roomy  and  lofty,  and  will  afford  the  engineer  and  his  assistants  all  needful  facilities  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  Above  these  are  the  laundry — divided  into  wash- 
ing and  ironing  rooms — and  the  drying-room,  the  latter  fitted  with  entirely  new  appliances 
that  will  greatly  expediate  the  drying  process.  I am  doubtful  whether  the  supply  of 
light  to  the  ironing-room  will  be  found  sufficient,  and  am  persuaded  more  ventilation  to 
both  compartments  of  the  laundry  will  be  called  for,  but  the  latter  can  be  easily  provided. 
The  gain  from  these  additions,  however,  does  not  end  here.  The  removal  of  the  laundry 
work  from  the  present  building  will  leave  a fine  suit  of  rooms  at  our  disposal,  and  that, 
too,  in  a most  convenient  situation — to  be  devoted  to  a Bursar’s  store  room  a matron’s 
pantry,  and  a meat  and  milk  room.  These  will  all  be  light,  airy,  commodious,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  kitchen.  Already  the  meat  and  milk  room  is  in  use.  It  contains  a ]ar>'e 
refrigerator,  erected  from  a provision  made  in  last  year’s  estimates,  measuring  externally 
10x7xi  feet,  containing  an  ice  chamber  capable  of  holding  over  a ton  of  ice,  a meat  com- 
partment fully  six  feet  square,  and  a milk  and  butter  compartment  of  ample  dimensions. 


A good  extent  of  cellarage  will  also  be  at  the  Bursar’s  command,  and  a new  and  convenient 
carpenters  shop  w.ll  also  be  obtained  in  place  of  the  present  inconveXnBy  made  one 
An  enlargement  of  the  bakery,  and,  with  it,  better  uv  ans  for  ensuring  cleanliness  and  ex- 
cluding intruders  wdl  be  practicable.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  how  well  worth 

of  the  Publt^W6^  ^ £'tl':antaSes  dfrlved  fr°m  the,  comparatively,  limited  operations 
lv  M i D"pa:'t™en,t  at  tbis  inrtitution  during  the  past  season.  The  girls 

p ay  shed  and  the  drive-in-shed  adjoining,  having  been  blown  down  last  spring,  their  place 
has  been  supplied  by  one  building  properly  divided,  and  much  more  suitable  for  both  its 
intended  purposes.  Ilia  ice  house  recently  in  use  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the 
new  buildings,  and  another  must  be  erected  without  delay.  The  need,  too,  for  adopting  an 
improved  and  less  hazardous  method  of  heating  the  workshops,  has  already  claimed  your 
attention.  Within  the  main  building  the  dormitory  corridors  and  upper  hall  have  been 
re-floored  with  white  and  black  ash,  and  the  large  amount  of  painting  and  whitewashing 
accomplished  has  given  the  building  a very  cleanly  and  trim  appearance. 

An  Invitation. 


In  conclusion,  I desire  to  extend  to  all  who  may  feel  interested  in  this  institution,  a 
cordial  invitation  to  see  it  for  themselves.  On  every  day  in  the  week  (except  Saturday 
and  Sunday)  from  10  a. m.  to  noon,  and  from  2 p. in.  to  4 p.m.  an  attendant  is  in  waiting 
to  conduct  visitors  through  the  building  and  afford  any  information  desired.  Members 
of  the  Legislature  especially  would,  I believe,  derive  much  benefit,  in  view  of  their  res- 
ponsibilities to  the  institution  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  constituents  on  the  other,  if 
they  were,  individually  and  informally,  to  pay  us  a visit  of  a few  hours, — or,  better  still, 
a day  or  two's — duration,  enabling  them,  as  it  would,  to  vote  the  supplies  needful,  and  to 
discuss  the  claims  of  the  institution  more  satisfactorily  than  is  possible  in  the  absence  of 
a knowledge,  comparatively  very  few  possess  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work 
done  here.  Let  me  assure  honourable  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  as  an 
encouragement  to  accept  our  welcome,  that  not  only  may  they  always  depend  on  a 
courteous  reception,  and  being  readily  supplied  with  information  on  every  point  to  which 
their  attention  is  directed,  but  that  there  are  many  places  in  the  world  where  time  may 
be  spent  less  profitably  and  less  pleasantly  than  among  the  very  intelligent  and  cheerful 
population  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


I am,  Sir, 

Yours,  <kc., 

A.  H.  Dymond, 

Principal. 


ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Statistics  for  thr  year  ending  30th  September,  1SS2. 


1.  NATIONALITIES. 


No. 

No. 

3 

57 

39 

3 

4 

1 

40 

1 

15 

3 

1 

s . . 

I reach  

1G7 

28 


2.  RELIGION. 


No. 

No. 

7 

4 

2 

45 

4 

27 

2 

1 

1 

31 

Episcopalians  

42 

1 

167 

3.  AGES. 


— 

No. 

No. 

1 

1 

3 

Nine  “ 

6 

Ten  “ 

Eleven  “ 

6 

Twelve  “ 

10 

Thirteen  “ 

7 

Fourteen  “ 

10 

Fifteen  “ 

4 

Sixteen  “ 

11 

167 

4.  OCCUPATION  OF  PARENTS. 


— 

No. 

— 

No. 

Actor 

1 

Brought  forward 

6 

Agents  

0 

Artist 

1 

Auctioneer 

1 

1 

Axe  Grinder . . . . 

1 

Carried  Joi'vxird 

0 

Carried  forward  . . 

22 

OCCUPATION  OF  PAEENTS-CWmuai. 


— 

No. 

— 

No. 

Brought  forward 

22 

Clerk 

1 

140 

Conductor. . . . 

1 

1 

Clergyman 

1 

1 

Droyer 

i 

1 

Educator 

1 

1 

Farmers 

59 

1 

<Jardeners 

4 

1 

Hostler 

1 

Hotel  Keepers  

2 

Labourers 

29 

Merchants 

10 

Millers  

2 

Millwright 

1 

Miner  

1 

Veterinary  Surgeon 

1 

Painters* 

2 

Plumber  

1 

1 

9 

140 

167 

— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  30th  September,  1872  

20 

14 

34 

34 

24 

58 

“ “ “ 1874  

66 

46 

112 

•«  « “ 1875  

89 

50 

136 

««  u “ 1876  

84 

64 

148 

.«  <«  “ 1877  

76 

72 

148 

91 

84 

175 

100 

100 

200 

105 

98 

203 

103 

98 

201 

94 

73 

167 
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Statement  showing  the  cost  per  pupil  for  the  entire  maintenance  during  the  year  ending 
the  30th  September,  A.D.  1882,  taking  the  average  number  of  pupils  as  furnished 
bv  the  Principal,  and  stated  to  be  148,  as  the  basis ; also  the  cost  per  pupil  under 
the  various  headings  or  items  given  in  the  estimates  for  1882. 


No.  of 
Item. 

Subdivision  of  Estimates  fob  1882. 

Amount 

actually 

expended. 

Cost  per  pupil 
on  daily 
average  of  148. 

1 

Salaries  and  wages  

$ c. 
14,944  71 

$ c. 
100  98 

2 

Medicine  and  medical  comforts 

67  62 

0 46 

3 

Butcher’s  meat,  fish  and  fowls 

2,908  48 

19  Go 

4 

Flour,  bread,  etc 

1,319  67 

8 92 

5 

Butter  and  lard 

1,474  98 

9 96 

C 

General  groceries 

2,564  75 

17  33 

7 

Fruit  and  vegetables  

281  58 

1 92 

8 

Bedding,  clothing  and  stores 

395  35 

2 67 

9 

3,442  76 

1,463  15 

23  26 

10 

Gas,  oil  and  matches 

9 89 

11 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning 

380  70 

2 57 

12 

Furniture  and  furnishings  

725  22 

4 90 

13 

Farm,  feed  and  fodder 

971  72 

6 56 

14 

Repairs  and  alterations 

877  30 

5 93 

15 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery  and  postages  

654  49 

4 42 

16 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances 

1,252  27 

8 46 

17 

Unenumeratcd ...... 

1,118  40 

7 56 

Total 

31,846  15 

235  44 

Certified  correct, 


Bursar’s  Office, 

30th  September,  1882. 


W.  N.  Hossie, 

Bursar. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 


_ Brantford,  September  30th,  1883. 

Dr.  W.  T.  0’Reii.i/v, 

Inspector  of  Public  Charities. 

tIR,— ' II?  conformity  with  the  Statute,  I beg  to  submit  my  report  for  the  yearendin" 
30th  September,  1882.  ° 

T1>e  ge"eral  result  of  the  year’s  operations  will,  I trust,  prove  satisfactory  when  I 
state  there  have  been  no  deaths  among  the  pupils  of  the  institution,  nor  from  causes 
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comparatively1  smiIimS<TfU-tl0n’  aml  thl  number  of  Kcrioi,s  ca*es  of  illness  has  been 
disea^  orluoh  as  h J,  l“  a S°“rCe  r.  8at.isfaction  *>  mention  also  that  no  zymotic 
surrounding  hlv«  f P T P,°U  a.sPeclfio  poison,  and  have  their  origin  from  insanitary 
that  the  number  In  1 f plfa°e.ln  °U''  ‘arS°  tlomicile-  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said 
an  equal  m, nor  maladies  have  been  proportionately  greater  than  in 

i*  l , ..  among  the  seeing.  Tins  arises  in  some  instances  from  the  suffering 

In  I * I ' ‘‘sexset  aiul  painful  orbits,  but  more  commonly  from  the  less  active  habits 
and  tendency  to  sedentary  mode  of  life  among  the  blind.  In  this  connection  I would 
again  most  earnestly  impress  upon  the  Government  the  wisdom  of  providing  a properly 
constructed  gymnasium  for  the  systematic  physical  training  of  the  pupils  and  their  encour- 
agement in  robust  exercise. 

During  the  session  six  of  the  female  pupils,  by  my  advice,  wore  removed  to  their  res- 
pective homes,  this  step  being  rendered  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  fact  that,  owiim  to 
the  nature  of  the  complaints  under  which  they  were  labouring,  they  required  close  and  con- 
tinuous care,  and  that  their  continuance  longer  in  the  institution  became  incompatible  with 
the  claims  and  interests  of  others.  Of  those  so  removed,  two  were  invalids  of  long  stand- 
ing* one  suffering  from  dyspepsia  and  nervous  exhaustion,  and  the  other  the  subject  of  or- 
ganic heart  disease  of  a distressing  and  threatening  character.  Another  pupil,  transferred 
to  her  home  for  convalescence,  was  laid  up  with  ulcer  of  the  stomach  for  weeks  ; but  I am 
happy  to  report  her  return  to  the  institution  the  present  session  with  restored  health. 
Still,  another  young  girl  who  was  the  subject  of  epileptic  convulsions  in  a severe  form, 
and  whose  removal  became  a necessity,  was  subsequently  attacked  by  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  which  proved  rapidly  fatal.  One  other,  whose  extreme  delicacy  was  the  cause 
of  irregular  attendance  at  the  institution,  was  so  evidently  marked  as  the  victim  of  con- 
sumption that  I should  have  counselled  her  exclusion  but  for  her  earnest  desire  to 
remain.  Upon  my  representations,  however,  her  friends  removed  her  at  Christmas  time, 
and  she  finally  succumbed  to  her  malady. 

Two  other  pupils,  one  over,  the  other  just,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  suffering  from 
chronic  internal  ailments,  requiring  hospital  treatment,  were,  at  my  suggestion,  excluded 
from  re-admission  after  the  summer  vacation.  The  sixth  and  last  of  these  removals  was  a 
frail  young  girl,  with  symptoms  of  incipient  disease  of  the  lungs,  whose  longer  stay  in  the 
institution  wa3  clearly  forbidden  by  the  s^ate  of  her  health. 

In  addition  to  these  I also  recommended  the  removal  of  an  imbecile  youth,  incapable 
of  mental  improvement  after  a prolonged  trial  of  his  capabilities  with  negative  results. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  last  year  two  or  three  pupils  developed  symptoms  of 
mild  fever  of  a continued  type,  and  probably  malarial  in  its  origin.  As  soon  as  recovery 
took  place  one  of  the  female  pupils  took  ill  with  febrile  symptoms,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  isolation  the  patient  was  transferred  to  the  hospital  just  vacated  on  the  male  side. 
From  this  objectionable  arrangement  we  learned  the  pressing  need  of  a hospital  ward  on 
the  female  side  of  the  house. 

Near  the  close  of  the  term  one  of  the  female  domestics  took  ill  with  scarlet  fever  in 
a fully  developed  form,  but  by  close  confinement  to  her  own  room,  and  the  employment 
of  a special  nurse  for  the  occasion,  the  disease  was  isolated  from  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  household,  and  as  no  other  cases,  manifested  themselves  wo  are  led  to  the 
belief  her  disease  was  contracted  outside  thfc  institution  altoget  icr.  .. 

According  to  the  new  by-law  a systematic  visitation  and  inspection  of  all  the  pnpils 
is  incumbent  upon  the  physician,  and  the  spirit  of  this  regulation  has  been  faithtully 

°bSeMyd' acknowledgements  are  duo  to  the  Principal  for  his  great  kindness  and  the 
intelligent  interest  lie  has  ever  taken  in  the  efficient  working  of  my  own  particular 
department 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 


W.  C.  Corson,  M.D. 


I 


